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Tells How to 


Make Money Writing 


Short 
Paragraphs 


Chicago Man Reveals a 
Short Cut to Authorship 


Discloses little-known angle by which 
beginners often get paid five to ten 
times more per word than the rates 
paid to famous authors. Now anyone 
who can write a sentence in plain Eng- 
lish can write for money without spend- 
ing weary years "learning to write." 


R years and years a relatively 
small number of people have 
had a “corner” on one of the most 
profitable authors’ markets ever 
known, They've been going quietly 
alorg selling thousands and thou- 
sands of contributions. None of 
them have had to be trained au- 
thors, Noneof them have been “big 
name” writers. Yet, in hundreds 
of cases they have been paid from 
five to ten Limes as much per word 
as was earned by famous authors, 


The successful men and women in 
this field had such a good thing 
that they kept it pretty well to 
themselves. Mr. Benson Barrett 
was one of these people. For years 
he enjoyed a steady income—made 
enough money in spare time to 
pay for a fine farm near Chicago, 


Finally, Mr, Barrett decided to let 
others in on his method. Since then 
he has shown a number of other 
men and women how to write for 
money. He has not given them 
lessons in writing. He has not put 
them through a long course of 


study or practice. In fact, most of 
his protégés have started mailing 
contributions to magazines within 
two weeks after starting. 


Mr. Barrett says that the only skill 
required is that the beginner be 
able to write a sentence in plain 
English, Almost anyone with a 
grade school education can write 
well enough to follow Mr, Barrett's 
plan, because the contributions 
you will send to magazines are 
almost never more than one short 
paragraph in length. 


Shut-ins, housewives, folks who 
are retired on small incomes, even 
employed men and women who 
like to use idle hours in a construc- 
tive way—all types are making 
money on short paragraphs. 


Mr. Barrett does not teach you to 
write. He shows you whal to write, 
what form to put it in, and mko fo 
send il to, He shows you a simple 
method for gelfing ideas by the 
hundreds. He gives you a list of 
more than 200 magazines that are 
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looking for this kind of material 
and will buy from beginners. In 
other words, he teaches you a 
method, an angle, a plan for start- 
ing to write right away for money. 


iv you would like to see your 
writing in print and get paid 
for it—just send your name on a 
postcard to Mr. Barrett. He will 
send full information about his 
plan of coaching by return mail— 
postage prepaid. He makes no 
charge for this information, And, 
no salesman will call on you. You 
decide, at home, whether you'd 
like to try his plan. If the idea of 
getting paid for writing short par- 
agraphs appeals to you, ask Mr. 
Barrett for this information. 


No telling where it might lead. 
Such a small start might even open 
opportunities for real authorship. 
And, since it can't cost you any- 
thing more than a postcard, you'll 
certainly want to get all the facts: 
Address postcard to Mr. Benson 
Barrett, 6216 N. cak Street, 
Dept. 386-L » Chicago, Ill. 0626, 
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Super-Spy Lets You ‘See Through’ 
Walls, Fences and Locked Doors! 


Secret of Private Detectives and Industrial Spies Revesled! 


A remarkable optical device 
about half the size of a cig- 
arette now makes it pos- 
sible for you to see without 
being seen. People who relax 
in “privacy” have no way 
of knowing that you can ace 
everything they do! 


Super-Spy allows you to se- 
eretly observe every action= 
while you stay safely hid- 
den. Operation of the tiny 
device is silent, almost im- 
possible to detect. The eye- 
Piece is not much r 
than the head of a pin: 


If you drilled a hole that 
aize through a wall, fence or 
door, you could see very lit- 
tle. But Super-Spy's unique 
optical principle, called “X- 
Pand” wultiplies your field 
of vision. With X-Pand, al- 
most no one moving about a 
room can cacap your Super- 
Spy sight! at gives you 
some idea of Super-Spy's 
powers! But the real sur- 
prise is the price: $3.00! 


Unlimited Usea: 

Super-Spy's uses are limited 
only by your imagination: 
Bedroom — Ki an eye on 
the kids while they take 
their naps, even if the door 
is closed! 

Bathroom— Avoid the embar- 
rassment of barging in while 
it's occupied! 

Super-Spy can netrate a 
4-inch-thick well in your 
home, office, or factory. The 
highest fence or thickest 
door can't stop you from ob- 
serving—without being ob- 
served! 

Profcestonal Uses: 


Private and hotel detectives. 
Insurance investigators. Un- 


dercover agents. Security 
ards. 
tore owners = watch shop- 
lifting suspects. Employers 
— get eye-witness proof of 
loafing or . theft. ospital 


staf — watch restless pe- 
without disturbing 


tients 
them. 
You can even take pictures 
through its low-distortion 
lens! And Super-Spy has 
ibilities that Candid 
amera never dreamed of! 
Fascinating and Profitable 
If it's Taseinatine or profit- 
able for you to know what 
people do when they don't 
know they are being watched 
...get Super-Spy 
Order apares so youre never 
denied the thrill of sudden 
or unexpected opportunities. 


poscssses--""" ORDER NOW! ------------- 

D. A. Division 4051 

7471 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90046 

Yes! | would like to be able to see what goes on 
fences and closed doors. 
Super-Spy, | can see — without being seen! 

Super-Spyls) on your 5-year 


behind walls, 


guarantee. 


| enclose cash, check, or money order poyable to D.A. 


2 for 
6 for $13 
Please RUSHI I enclose extra 50c 


1 for $3.0 
3 for $7 


Name. 
Address 
City 
State. 


Order eziras for trusted 
friends; they might be glad 
to pay you a handsome 
profit. 

Super-Spy was perfected in 
Germany. Limited quantities 
are now being quietly soled 
by D.A.( Detection Appia nees 
—a special division of a rep- 
utable mail order frim. 
Their total sales throughout 
U.S. are over $1,000,000, 


3-Year Guaranies 

Super-Spy is sold with this 
o-year mechanical guaran- 
tee: If it fails to work duc 
to any defect in material 
or workmanship, you enn 
return it and pay ONLY 
the postage. Woethowt ean 
charge, DLA, will either re- 
pair or replace it-or refunil 
the purchase price. 


And with 


$50 No C.0.D.'s 


Please! 


Zip No. 
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As we were preparing the preliminary material for this issue 
of MOH, we were saddened to hear of the death of Dr. David H. 
Keller on July 13, 1966. He had had an emergency operation, gone 
through a very difficult period, then seemed to be making a fine 
recovery when the end came quietly and peacefully at 1.05 in the 
morning. 

That is was truly the end, I do not believe; and Dr. Keller him- 
self was not dogmatic on the subject. In an interview pubhshed in 
the fan magazine Science Fiction Digest, July 1933 (Dr. Keller was 
ever generous in donating material to fan magazines) he wrote: I 
look torward to death as the Great Adventure. If after death comes 
nothingness, what a wonderful rest it will be, for 1 have been tired 
for many years. And if there is another life, I will go further, see 
more, spend less, than I have on any trip so far. The first thing I will 
do is to hunt up a good library. I am afraid that the Heavenly one 
is rather well censored, and I may have to go to the asbestos library 
of Gehenna to get the books I want to read. Then I am going to 
start writing. My idea of Heaven is to have every story accepted 
by an appreciative editor.” 

He had been writing since the age of fourteen and it would be 
forty years before a single story from his pen was ted for pro- 
fessional publication, Meanwhile he became a General Practitioner 
and was a horse-and-buggy doctor in a small country town for ten 
years, becoming interested in Psychiatry in 1915. In 1917 he became 
a First Lieutenant in the Army Medical Reserve and served through 
both World Wars, retiring from military service with the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. He practiced psychiatry until 1945, after serv- 
ing as Assistant Superintendent in state hospitals for the insane in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Louisiana and Tennessee. 

A fascinating biographical sketch of his career, and an analy- 
sis of his writing, by Sam Moskowitz (from whom we have drawn 
for these preliminary notes) appears as the introduction to the col- 
lection, age Everlasting, from which we purchased one-time reprint 
rights to Heredity, published in our last issue. Our final correpond- 
ence with him included our apology for the inadvertent omission 
of the credit line with that story, which would have read: “From 
Life Everlasting, copyright 1947 by David H. Keller; by permission 
of Dr. Keller”. Graciously accepting our apology, he noted that he 
had tried to sell the story to a pulp mystery-terror magazine in 1947, 


where it was rejected as too gruesome ... “we dare not give it to 
our readers”, the editor going on to say that there was “a limit to 
the shocking”. 

It was reported in the 30’s that Harry Bates, editor of STRANGE 
Tares bet Dr. Keller that he could not write a real horror story. Dr. 
Keller replied by sending Bates, The Dead Woman, which was at 
once accepted for STRANGE TaLes — but, alas, the magazine went 
under betore it could be published; later, Farnsworth Wright re- 
gan it as too shocking for Wemp Tares. It was eae in a 
an magazine, during the 30's, and did not see professional publi- 
cation until the 40's, when Strance Tares ran it. 

Dr. Keller was in his 40’s (47, Moskowitz says) when his first 
story was published professionally — The Revolt of the Pedestrians, 
in the February 1928 issue of AMazinc Storues. He made an instant 
hit with the readers, for not only was the theme of the story a most 
imaginative one, but the style of writing was quite different from 
what readers had seen betore in the magazine. Instead of gid 
book-type speeches put into the mouths of the characters, and the 
characters themselves stereotypes of professors, scientists, etc., such 
= a were, here were people who talked the way human beings 

oO talk. 

In recent years, various literary-minded science fiction critics 
have claimed that people do not talk this way at all; I can only say 
that these critics never lived in a small town, or on farms, in the 
early part of the century — and while the precise word choices 
vary, these critics just haven't really listened to people around them 
— people generally beneath the notice of high-minded critics. Dated 
these stories may be, but the natural quality of the characters and 
the conversation remains. Dr. Keller almost invariably wrote about 
either the “common” or the “uncommon self-made” man; he did 
not despise education by any means, but ‘his stories show his,feeling 
that our general education process does not usually equip one for 
actual living very well. And he was drawing not upon his imagina- 
tion, or upon his reading, but his first-hand experience with all sorts 
and conditions of people. 

You have highly praised the two stories of his that we have run 
in MOH. We hope to bring you more. And, while not yet utterly 
weary of this body were wearing, we do look forward to seeing 
him and arguing some points in his stories when the time comes. 


Kaobert A W ail cumdas 


Che Lair of the 
Star-S pawn 


by August Derbeth & Mark Scherer 


(The extraordinary paper, 
now for the first time pub- 
lished below, was found among 
the private documents of the 
late Eric Marsh, whose death 
followed so suddenly upon his 
return from that mysterious 
wn He re into Burma, from 
which only he returned alive 
almost three decades ago.) 
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IF THERE EVER be a 
reader to this, my first and 
only word on that matter 
which has robbed me of all 
hope ol security in this world, 
] ask hin only to read what I 
have written, and then, if he is 
incredulous, to go himself to 
that mountainous expanse of 
Burnia deep in its most secret 
places inl see there the wreck 


of the greenstone city in the 
center of the Lake of Dread 
on the long-lost Plateau | of 
Sung. And if he is not yet sat- 
isfied, to go to the village of 
Bangka in the province of 
Shan-si and ask for the philos- 
opher and scientist, ctor 
Fo-Lan, once far-famed amon 
the scholars of the world an 
now lost to them of his own 
volition. Doctor Fo-Lan may 
tell what I will not. For I 
write in the hope of forgetting; 
I want to put away from me 
for all time the things that I 
chronicle in this document. 
Well within the memory of 
my generation, the Hawks Ex- 
pedition set out for the little- 
explored secret fastnesses of 
Burma. In all the newspapers 
of the world was announced, 
not three months after the set- 


Copesiht 1932 by Popular Fiction Publishing Company. for 
Weiap TALES, August 1932; copyright 1966 by August Derleth; 
by permission of Arkham House. 





It is hard for the editor to realize fully that each issue of MOH will be 


read some people who have never priously seen the name AU- 
GUST DERLETH, so that some sort of introduction serves a purpose 
somewhat greater than just courtesy to a fine gentleman and author 
and publisher. He was introduced to the public in the May 1926 issue 
of Wem Tares, with a story entitled Bat's Belfry; two issues later, 
readers saw a second story signed by the new author, but this time 
there was an added name: MARK SCHORER. Between that issue of 
WT and the issue of September 1947, carrying The Occupant of the 
Crypt, there were 19 stories bearing the team name; while Derleth 
alone had over 100 short stories and novelets in Wemo Taxes. To say 
that anything like a complete listing of his ghed works would take 
up more pages than the present story would be to pen K. perhaps, 
but not to give an entirely false impression. He is widely known for 
his regional novels, outside of field of imaginative fiction; within the 
field, while his stories have been generally appreciated, hẹ is best 
known for single-handedly having perpetuated the memory of H. P. 
Lovecraft through his founding, with DONALD WANDREI, of Ark- 
ham House: Publishers. Emerging in 1939 with The Outsider and Oth- 
ers, the now-rare first large volume of Lovecraft stories, Arkham House 
has not only survived through years and trials which saw the founder- 
ing of many other publishing houses started by enthusiasts but has 
maintained its high standards of excellence in k production. The 
latest volume due from AH is Colonel Markesan & Less Pleasant People, 
by Derleth & Schorer, which will contain 14 of the collaborations in 
addition to the one you are a to read, and will sell for $5.00. The 
address of Arkham House is Sauk City, Wisconsin 53583. We cannot 
close this introduction, however, without noting for the sake of new- 
comers that Mr. Derleth is also the author of a series of books dealin 

with the adventures of a detective by the name of Solar Pons, as relat 

by his friend and colleague, Dr. Parker. If this sounds like a pastiche of 
Sherlock Holmes, you have received the correct impression — the Solar 
Pons series are regarded by innumerable Holmes addicts as the best 
series of pastiches yet offered to that poms which can never tire of 

the Master Sleuth. 





ting-out from New York, the 
tragic end of that expedition. 
In the files of any newspaper 
may be found the story of how 
the expedition was attacked by 
what were apparentl 
and killed to the last man, 
mercilessly and brutally, the 
pariy looted, and the bodies 
eft exposed to the hot un- 


bandits . 


wavering rays of the Burma 
sun. In most chronicles, there 
were two additional details — 
the first telling of the discovery 
of the body of a native guide 
about a mile or more from the 
scene of the ghastly slaughter, 
and the’ second of the utter 
disappearance of Eric Marsh, 
student and assistant to Geof- 
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frey Hawks, famed explorer 
and scholar, whose life was 
lost in the unfortunate Burmese 
expedition. 

am Eric Marsh. My return 
was chronicled almost a month 
later, less sensationally, for 
which I am grateful. Yet, while 
these papers state the manner 
in which I found my way once 
more into civilization, they 
laugh at me a little when they 
say I will not talk, and con- 
dole with me a little less when 
they say that at mind -is no 
longer sound. Perhaps my mind 
has been affected; I can no 
longer judge. 

It is with the events of that 
period between the murderous 
attack on the Hawks Expedi- 
tion and my own return to the 
known world with which this 
document is concerned. Of 
the beginning, I need tell lit- 
tle. For the very curious, there 
are the easily obtained peri- 
odical accounts. Let me only 
say at the outset that our at- 
tackers were not bandits. On 
the contrary, they were a 
horde of little men, the tallest 
of them no more than four 
feet, with singularly small eyes 
set deep in dome-like, hairless 
heads. These queer attackers 
fell upon the party and had 
killed men ot animals with 
their bright swords almost be- 
fore our men could extract 
their weapons. 


MY OWN ESCAPE occurred 


only throu the merest 
chance. It had so happened 
that my superior, Hawks, had 
somehow lost his compass case, 
which he always carried at his 
side. We had been traveling 
no more than two hours that 
morning, and he knew that the 
case had been at his belt when 
we started, Some one had to 
go back, for the compasses 
were indispensable to us. We 
looked to one of the natives to 
return quickly along the trail, 
but to our surprise every na- 
tive we had with us refused 
point-blank to return alone. A 
strange uneasiness had been 
current among them for all of 
the last day, ever since we had 
come within sight of the range 
of high hills where lay the so 
called lost Plateau of Sung. It 
is true that strange legends had 
reached us even before we had 
left Ho-Nan province, of a 
weird race of little people, to 
whom the natives applied the 
odd name, “Tcho-Tcho,” su 
Spa living near or on the 
lateau of Sung. Indeed, it 
had been our intention to pry 
into these legends if possible, 
despite the reticence and ob- 
vious fear of the natives; who 
looked upon the lost plateau 
as a place of evil. 

Annoyed at this delay, and 
yet desirous of pushing on, 
Hawks was not favorable to- 
ward the plan that we all re- 
turn, and in the end I volun- 
tteered to cover the distance 
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myself while the party went 
on more slowly until my re- 
turn. I found the case of com- 
passes without trouble lying in 
the center of our trail only 
five miles back, and veered 
my mount to rejoin the party. 
A mile away, I heard their 
screams, and the few shots 
they were enabled to fire. At 
the moment I was screened 
from view of the party by a 
low mound on which grew 
short bushes. I stopped the 
horse and dropped to the 

ound. I crawled slowly up 

e slope and looked across the 
flat land beyond to where the 
arty was being massacred. 

rough my glasses I saw that 
the attackers outnumbered the 
party by at least four to one, 
that they had had a great ad- 
vantage, for they had evident- 
ly attacked just as the party 
was stringing out to enter a 
defile at the base of the range 
of high hills beyond. I realized 
at once that I could do nothing 
to help. Consequently I re- 
mained hidden until the strange 
little men had vanished; then 
I rode cautiously forward to 
the scene of the carnage. 

I found there only dead 
bodies; no living thing had 
been left behind. The caval- 
cade, I discovered at once, 
had been plundered, but for- 
tunately for me, the marauders 
had taken neither food nor 
water, contenting themselves, 
curiously enoug with our 


plans and implements. Thus I 
was without even a shovel with 
which I might have given my 
companions something like a 
burial. 


THERE WAS nothing left 
for me to do but to return to 
civilization; I could not go on 
alone. Consequently I took as 
many canteens of water and 
packets of food as I could carry 
on my horse, and started a- 
way. 

I had one of two routes of 
return open to me: either I 
could go back the way we had 
come, and risk death on the 
long journey over uninhabited 
land, or I could forge ahead 
and cross the plateau and the 
high hills; for 1 knew that un- 
inhabited land lay immediate- 
ly beyond the range before 
me. The distance beyond the 
range was less than half that 
which I would have to recover, 
were I to retrace the party’s 
course. Yet it was an unknown 
route, and there was danger of 
again encountering the little 

eople whose ruthlessness I 

ad witnessed. The factor that 
finally decided me was the still 
flowering hope that I might by 
some accident stumble upon 
the ruins of the forgotten city 
of Alaozar, which century-old 
legends traced to the plateau 
before me. Accordingly, I went 
ahead. 

I had not gone far, following 
as best I could the direction 
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the compass indicated, when 
I heard a low call a little to 
my left. 1 pulled up my horse 
to listen. È came again, half 
call, half moan. Dismounting, 
I walked to the spot, and there 
I found the native whom the 
journals have mentioned as 
aving made his way from the 
scene of the massacre. He was 
badly wounded in the abdo- 
men by the same blades that 
had killed my companions, and 
he was obviously near death 
I knelt beside him and raised 
his agonized body in my arms. 

His eyes flashed recognition, 
and he stared up into my face 
as memory returned to him, 
and unutterable horror crossed 
his features. “Tcho-Tcho,” he 
muttered. “Little men — from 
Lake of Dread .. . walled city.” 

I felt his body go limp in 
my arms, and, looking into his 
face, I thought him dead. I 
took his wrist in my hand and 
felt no pulse. Laying him care- 
fully on the ground, I started 
away from him. As I walked 
through the low underbrush, 
a call much weaker than the 
first caused me to turn abrupt- 
ly. The native was still lying 
on the prone, but his hea 
was slightly raised with what 
must have been a tremendous 
effort, and one arm pointed 
weakly in the direction of the 
hills ahead. 

“Not there!” he rasped, “Not 
...to... hills.” Then he fell 
back, shuddering, and lay still. 
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For a moment I was dis- 
concerted, but I could not 
afford to ponder his warning. 
I went on, toling all afternoon 
up that ever-steepening slope 
before me, ironak almost im- 
passable defiles and up sheer 
walls. Occasional trees, low, 
stunted growths, grew from 
the brush and wasteland, but 
e impeded my progress not 
at all. 


WHEN I reached the crest of 
the range, the sun was setting. 
Looking into the red blaze 
that tinted the desolate ex- 
panse before me, the monoto- 
nous, uninhabited waste of un- 
known Burma, my mind re- 
verted to the fate of my com- 
panions and my own plight. 

rief mingled with fear of the 
oncoming night. But suddenly 
I started. Was it the sun in my 
eyes that created the strange 
sight which grew out of the 
wasteland far ahead on the 
Plateau of Sung? But as I con- 
tinued to stare ahead, the mov- 
ing red before my eyes dim- 
med away, and knew that 
what I saw existed, was no il- 
lusion, no fantasm. Far away 
across the plateau’ on whose 
very edge I stood rose a grove 
of tall trees, and beyond the 
trees, yet set in their midst, I 
saw the walls and parapets of 
a city, red in the glare of the 
dying sun, rising alone in the 
plateau like a single monument 
in a burial ground. I hardly 
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dared believe what my mind 
thrust forward, yet there was 
no alternative — before me lay 
the long-lost city of Alaozar, 
the shunned dead city which 
for centuries had figured in 
the tales and legends of fright- 
ened nativesl 
Whether the city stood on 
an island and was surrounded 
by water — the Lake of Dread 
— as natives also believed, I 
could not tell, for it was at 
least five miles away, at a spot 
which I estimated should be 
the center of the Plateau of 
Sung. In the morning I would 
venture e, and go alone 
into the city deserted for cen- 
turies by men. The sun threw 
its last long rays over the 
waste expanse even as I looked 
toward the fabled city of 
Burma, and the shadows of 
dusk crept upon the plateau. 
The city faded from sight. 


I HOBBLED MY horse in 
a nearby spot where a reddish- 
brown pan grew, gave it as 
much of the water as I could 
spare, and prepared for the 
night. I did not sit long in the 
glow of my fire, for I was 
tired after my long climb, and 
sleep would wipe away or 
make less real the memo:y of 
my dead iriwmis and the haunt- 
fear of dai: Lut when 1 
lay dows wo or the star filled 
sky, I fell . icep mot amid 
dreams of Coes dead, but of 
others — th -. wko had gone 


from Alaozar, the shunned and 
unknown. 

How long I slept, I can not 
say. I awoke suddenly, almost 
at once alert, feeling that I 
was no longer alone. My horse 
was whinnying uncannily. 
Then, as my eyes became ac- 
customed to the star-swept 
darkness, I saw something that 
brought all my senses to us. 
Far ahead of me against the 
sky I saw a faint white line, 
flame-like, wavering up, up 
into the sky toward the distant 
stars. It was like a living thing, 
like an electrical discharge, 
surging always upward. And it 
came from somewhere on the 
plateau before me. Abruptly, I 
sat up. The white line came 
from the earth far ahead of 
me, in the spot where I had 
seen the city in the trees, or 
close beside it. 

Then, as I looked, something 
happened to distract my at- 
tention from the light. A mov- 
ing shadow crossed my vision 
and for an instant blotted out 
the wavering line «head. At 
the same moment my horse 
neighed suddenly, wildly, and 
shied away, tearing at the rope 
which held him. ‘There was 
some one close to me — man 
or animal, I could not tell. 

Even as I started to rise to 
my feet something struck me 
a crushing blow on the back 
of my head. The last thing I 
knew was a faint, far-away 
knowledge that around me 
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there was suddenly the sound 
of many little feet pattering, 
pressing close to me. Then I 
sank into blackness. 


2 


I AWOKE in a bed. 

When last I had lain down 
to sleep on the Plateau of 
Sung, I know I had been over 
a day’s journey from even the 
roughest native mats; yet I 
awoke in a bed, and _instinc- 
tively I knew that only a com- 
paratively short time had 
passed since the mysterious 
attack made on me. 

For some moments I lay 
perfectly still, not knowing 
what danger might lurk near 
me. Then I essayed to move 
about. There was still a sharp 

ain in my head. I put up m 
and to feel the wound I felt 
sure must be there — and -en- 
countered a bandage! My ex- 
ploring fingers told me that it 
was not only a skillful band- 
age but also a thoroughly done 
job. Yet I could not have been 
taken out of the secret fast- 
nesses of Burma in such a 
short time, could not have 
been moved to civilization! 

But my ruminations were 
cut short, for abruptly a door 
opened into the room, and a 
light entered. I say a light en- 
tered, for that is exactly the 
impression I got. It was an 
ordinary lamp, and it seemed 
to float along without human 


guidance. But as it came clos- 
er, I saw that it was held aloft 
by a very little man, certain] 
of that same company whi 

had only so recently slain the 
men and animals of the Hawks 
Expedition! The creature ad- 
vanced solemnly and put the 
lamp, which gave off a weird 
green light, on a stone table 
near the bed in which I lay. 
Then I saw something else. 

In my amazement, I had 
failed to notice the man who 
walked behind the creature 
carrying the lamp. Now, when 
the little man bowed suddenly 
in his direction, and scurried 
away, closing the door of the 
room behind him, I saw what 
in proportion to my first visit- 
or seemed a pant. Yet the 
man was in reality only slight- 
ly over six feet in height. 

He stood at the side of my 
bed, looking down at me in the 
glow of the green lamp. He 
was a Chinese, already well 
past middle age. His green- 
white face seemed to leap out 
from the black of his gown, 
and his white hands with their 
long, delicate fingers seemed 
to hang in black space. On his 
head he wore a black skull- 
= from beneath the rim of 
which rg a few strag- 
gling white hairs. 

For a few moments he stood 
looking down at me in silence. 
Then he spoke, and to my 
astonishment, addressed me in 
flawless English. 
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“How do you feel now, Eric 
Marsh?” 

The voice was soft, sibilant, 
pleasant. The man, I felt, was 
a doctor; I looked at him more 
intently, seeking to draw him 
closer. There was something 
cg a familiar about ‘his 


ace. 

“I feel better,” I said. “There 
is still slight pain.” The man 
offered no comment, and I 
went on, after a brief pause. 
“Can you tell me where I am? 
How do you know my name?” 

My strange visitor closed his 

es reflectively for a moment; 

en again came his soft voice. 


“Your ggage is here; it iden- 
tifies you. e used. Then 
he said, “As to where you are, 


perhaps if I told you, you 
would not know. You are in 
the city of Alaozar on the 
Plateau of Sung.” 

Yes, that was the expla- 
nation, I was in the lost 
city, and it was not deserted. 
Perhaps I should have guessed 
that the strange little people 
had come from this silent city. 
I said, “I know.” Abruptly, as 
I looked at the impassive face 
above me, a memory returned. 
“Doctor,” I said, “you remind 
me of a certain dead man.” 

His eyes kindly at me; 
then he looked away, closing 
his ae dreamily. “I had not 
hoped that any one might re- 
member,” he murmured. “Yet 
.. . Of whom do I remind you, 
Eric Marsh?” 


“Of Doctor Fo-Lan, who 
was murdered at his home in 
Peping a few years ago.” 

e nodded almost imper- 
ceptibly. “Doctor Fo-Lan was 
not murdered, Eric Marsh. His 
brother was left there in his 
stead, but he was kidnda po 
and taken from the SHER y I 
am Doctor Fo-Lan.” 

“These little people,” I mur- 
mured. “They took you?” I 
thought for a fleeting instant 
of his standing among them. 
“Then you are not their lead- 
er?” 

The suggestion of a smile 
haunted Fo-Lan’s lips. “Lead- 
er,” he repeated. “No, I am 
their servant. I serve Tcho- 
Tcho le in one of the 
most diabolic schemes ever 
formulated on the face of the 
earth!” 


The astonished questions 


that came to my lips were 
abruptly quieted by the silent 
opening of the door, and the 


entrance of two of the Tcho- 
Tcho people. At the same mo- 
ment, tor Fo-Lan said, as if 
nothing had happened, “You 
will rest until tonight. Then we 
will walk about Alaozar; this 
has been arranged for you.” 


One of the little people 
ke crisply in a language I 
id not understand; I did how- 
ever, catch the name “Fo-Lan.” 
The doctor turned without a 
further word and left the room, 
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and the two Tcho-Tcho people 
followed him. 

Presently the door opened 
once more, and food and drink 
were brought me. From that 
time until Fo-Lan returned at 
dusk, I was not interrupted 
again. 


THE SHORT WALK in the 
streets of Alaozar which fol- 
lowed fascinated me. Fo-Lan 
led me first to his apartments, 
which were not far from the 
room in which I had spent the 
day, and there allowed me to 
look out over the city and to 
the plateau beyond. I saw at 
once that the walled city was 
indeed on an island in the 
midst of a lake, the surface of 
which was covered by heavy 
moving mists, present, I was 
informed, all day long despite 
the burning sun. e water, 
where it could be seen, was 
green-black, the same strange 
color of the ancient masonry 
that made up the city of Alao- 
zar. 

Fo-Lan at my side said, “Not 
without base do ancient leg- 
ends of China speak of the 
long-lost city on the Isle of the 
Stars in the Lake of Dread.” 

“Why do they call it the Isle 
of the Stars?” I asked, looking 
curiously at Fo-Lan. 

The doctor's expression was 
inscrutable. He hesitated be- 
fore answering, but finally 
spoke. “Because long before 
the time of man, strange be- 


ings from the stars — from 
Rigel, Betelgeuze — the stars 
in Orion, lived here. And some 
of them — live here yet!” 

I was nonplussed at the in- 
tensity of his voice, and then 
I did not understand, did not 
dream of his meaning. “What 
do you mean?” I asked. 

He made a vague gesture 
with his hands, and with his 
eyes bade me be cautious. 
“You were saved from death 
only so that you might help 
me,” Fo-Lan said. “And I, Eric 
Marsh, have for years been 
helping these little pcople, di- 
recting them to penetrate the 
deep and unknown caverns 
beneath the Lake of Dread and 
the surrounding Plateau of 
Sung where Lloigor and Zhar, 
ancient evil ones, and their 
minions await the day when 
they can once more swe 
over Earth to bring deat 
and destruction and incredible 
age-old evil!” 

I shuddered, and despite its 
monstrous and unbelievable 
implications, I felt truth in Fo- 
Lan’s amazing statement. Yet 
I said, “You do not speak like 
a scientist, Doctor.” 

He oy a curt brittle laugh. 
“No,” replied, “not as you 
understand a scientist, ut 
what I knew before I came to 
this place is small in compari- 
son to what I learned here. 
And the science that men in 
the outer world know even 
now is nothing but a child’s 
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mental play. Hasn't it some- 
times occurred to you that 
after all we may be the play- 
things of intelligences so vast 


that we are unable to conceive 
them?” 


FO-LAN MADE a slight 
esture of annoyance and si- 
enced the protest on my lips 
with a sign. Then we began 
the descent into the streets. 


I had seen at sunset the day 
before, trees which I now no- 
ticed were different from any 
others I had ever seen, having 
a strange reddish-green foliage 
and green-black trunks. e 
sibilant whispering of their 
curious leaves accompanied us 
in our s walk, and it was 
not until we were once more 
in Fo-Lan’s a ent that I 
remembered ere had been 
no wind of any kind; yet the 
leaves had moved continually! 
Then, too, L remarked upon 


the scarcity of the Tcho-Tcho 
people. 


“There are not many of 
them,” Fo-Lan said, “but they 
are powerful in their own way. 
Yet there are curious lapses in 
their intelligence. Yesterday, 
for instance, after spying your 
from the top o i 

tower, and after going out and 
annihilating it, ey returned 
with two of their number dead; 
they had been shot. The Tcho- 
Tcho le could not believe 
them dead, since it is imposso- 
ble for them to conceive of 
such a weapon as a gun. At 
base, they are a very simple 
people; yet they are inherently 
malevolent, for they know that 
they are working for the de- 
struction of all t is good in 

e world.” 

“I do not quite understand,” 


I said. 
“I can feel that you do not 
believe in this monstrous fable,” 


lain it to you; u are 
bonad b AIE oa I long 
established? Yet I will 


Perhaps you wish to think that 
it is all a legend; but I will 
offer you ip A proof that 
there is more than legend here. 


“EONS AGO, a strange race 
of elder beings lived on Earth; 
they came from Rigel and Be- 
telgeuze to take up their abode 
here and upon other planets. 
But they were followed by 
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those who had been their 
slaves on the stars, those who 
had set up opposition to the 
Elder Ones — the evil follow- 
ers of Cthulhu, Hastur the 
Unspeakable, Lloigor and Zhar, 
the twin Obscenities, and oth- 
ers. The Ancient Ones fought 
these evil beings for possession 
of Earth, and after many 
centuries, they conquered. Has- 
tur fled into outer space, but 
Cthulhu was banished to the 
lost sea kingdom of R'lyeh, 
while Lloigor and Zhar were 
buried alive deep in the inner 
fastnesses of Asia — beneath 
the accursed Plateau of Sung! 

“Then the Old Ones, the 
Elder Gods, returned to the 
stars of Orion, leaving behind 
them ever-damned Cthulhu, 
Lloigor, Zhar, and others. But 
the evil ones left seeds on the 

lateau, on the island in the 

ke of Dread which the Old 
Ones caused to be put there. 
And from these seeds have 
sprung the Tcho-Tcho people, 

e spawn of elder evil, and 
now these pea await the 
day when Lloigor and Zhar 

l rise again and sweep over 
all Earth! 

I had to summon all my re- 
straint to k from shrieking 
my disbelief aloud. After some 
hesitation I forced myself to 
say in as calm a voice as I 
could assume, “What you have 
told me is impossible, Fo-Lan.” 


FO-LAN SMILED wearily. 


He moved closer to me, put 
his hand gently on my arm, 
and said, “Have they never 
taught you, Eric Marsh, that 
there lives no man who may 
say what is possible and what 
not? What I have told you is 
true; it is impossible only be- 
cause you are ega A of 
thinking of Earth in any 
terms but those suggested by 
the little science e outer 
world knows.” 

I felt myself rebuked. “And 
I must help you raise these 
dead things, penetrate the sub- 
terranean caverns below Alao 
zar and bring up the creatures 
that lie ere to destroy 
Earth?” I asked incredulously. 

Fo-Lan looked at me impas- 
sively. Then his voice sank to 
a whisper, and he said, “Yes 
. . . and no. The Tcho-Tcho 
people believe you will help 
me to raise them, and so they 
must continue to believe; but 
you and I, Eric Marsh . . you 
and I are going to destroy the 
things below!” 

I was bewildered. For a mo- 
ment I entertained the idea 
that my companion was mad. 
“Two of us — against a host 
of creatures and the Tcho- 
Tcho people — and our only 
renee my gun, wherever that 
15 

Fo-Lan shook his head. 
“You anticipate me. You and I 
will be but the instruments; 
through us the things below 
will die.” 
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way, and soon I m ill go 
and demand the assistance 
we need.” 
“Still I do not understand,” 
I said. 


FO-LAN CLOSED his eyes 
for a moment. Then he said, 
“You do not want to. under 
stand me, or are you afraid to. 
I am suggesting that by tele- 

thy I will summon help 
a, those who first fought 
the, things imprisoned ow 
us. 


“There exists no proof of 
telepathy, Doctor.” 

It was a foolish thing to say, 
as Fo-Lan immediately point- 
ed out to me. He smiled, a lit- 
tle scornfully. “Try to throw 
off your shackles, Eric Marsh. 
You come to a place you did 
not know existed, and you see 
things which are to you impos- 
sible; yet you seek to deny 
something so close and con- 
ceivable as telepathy.” 

“Tm sorry,” I said. “I'm a- 
fraid I'm not going to be much 
of a help to you. How am I to 
help you? And how will you 
go forth?” 

“You are to watch over my 


body when I travel upward to 
seek the help of those above.” 

Dimly, intelligence be to 
come to me. “Last night,” I 
murmured, “out there on the 
plateau, I saw a white line 
wavering into the sky.” 

Fo-Lan nodded. t was 
the way,” he said, “made visi- 
ble by the power of my desire. 
Soon I shall travel it.” 

I leaned forward eagerly, 
wanting to ask him a score of 
questions. But Fo-Lan held up 


his hand for silence. “Have 
ou heard nothing, Eric 
arsh?” he said. “All this 


while it has been growing.” 

The moment Fo-Lan men- 
tioned it, I realized that I had 
heard something, had been 
hearing it ever since we had 
re-entered the doctor's apart- 
ment. It was a low humming, 
a disturbing sound as of a 
chant, which seemed to well 
up from far below, and_ yet 
seemed equally present from 
all sides. And at the same time 
I was conscious of a distinct 
atmospheric change, something 
which Fo-Lan did not perhaps 
notice, since he had been here 
now for years. It was a grow- 
ing tension, a pressing, ever- 
ish tension in the chill night 
air. Slowly there grew in me 
a feeling of great fear; the v 
air, I felt, was noxious wi 
cosmic evil. 

“What is it?” I murmured. 

Fo-Lan did not answer. He 
appeared to be listening in- 
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tently to the chant or humming 

i from below, 
look cally ¢ fg 
oo! cryptically at me an 
abruptly sippa to the outer 
wall. ere he pulled hard at 
one of the ancient stones in 
the wall, and in a moment, a 
large section of the wall swun 
slowly inward, revealing a dar 
passage beyond, a secret way 
came swiftly back toward me, 
taking up one of the little green 
lamps with which I had once 
— come = eee ap and 

ting it as he spoke to me. 
i Bavo not been idle in 
these past years. I fashioned 
that way myself, and only I 
know of it. Come, Eric Marsh; 
I will show you what no Tcho- 
Tcho sus I have ever seen, 
what will silence all protest or 
disbelief in you.” 


THE STAIRS WHICH I 
found myself descending in a 
few moments led downward a- 
long the round wall of a shaft 
that pierced the earth. Down, 
down we went, feeling the 
walls on both sides of us with 
our hands. Fo-Lan carried the 
lamp in one hand, and its 
greenish glow served as illumi- 
nation for our perilous journey, 
for the steps were uneven an 

. As we descended, the 
sounds from below grew no- 
ticeably louder. Now the hum- 

ing sound was frequently cut 
into by another, the sound of 
many voices murmuring to- 


ether in some -forgotten 
ea niy, Feba 

en, abru » Fo- st 
ped. He cave ce lamp to A 
and with a brief caution to me 
ave his atten- 


steps went no farther, that we 
were, in fact, within two feet 
of solid masonry. Suddenly Fo- 
Lan reached back and exting- 
uished the light, and at the 
same time I was conscious of 
an opening in the wall before 
us, where Fo-Lan had moved 
aside an old stone. “Look down, 
and with care,” he whispered. 
Then he stepped aside, and I 
peered downward. 

I looked into a gigantic ca- 
vern, illuminated by a hu 
green lamp oanig suspend- 
ed in space, and by at least 
a hundred smaller ones. The 
first thing that caught my eye 
was the horde of Tcho-Tcho 
people prostrate on the floor; 
it was them that the low 
murmuring sound was coming. 
Then I saw an upright figure 
among them. It was that of a 
Tcho-Tcho man, slightly talb 
er than the others, ought, 
disfigured by a hump on hi 
back, and incredibly old. He 
was stalking slowly forward, 
supported by a crooked black 
sti Behind me, Fo-Lan, no- 
ticing the direction of my 
glance, murmured, is 
E-poh, leader of the Tcho- 
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Tcho people; he is seven thou- 
sand years old!” I could not 
help turning in utter surprise. 
Fo- motioned forward. 
“You have seen nothing. Look 
beyond them, beyond E-poh, 
in the half-darkness forward, 
but do not cry out.” 


MY — SWEPT Pa 
prostrate figures, asse e- 
yond E-poh, and Dan to ex- 
poeu the dusk beyond. I think 

must have been looking for 
some moments at the ing 
that crouched there before I 
actually realized it; t was 
because the creature was so 
large. I hesitate to write of it, 
for I can blame no one for not 
believing me. Yet it was there. 
I saw it first because my gaze 
fixed upon the green gleaming 
from its eyes. en, abruptly, 
I saw it entirely. I thank Pro- 
vidence that the light was not 
strong, that only its vaguest 
outlines were clear to me, and 
I regret only that my innate 
doubt of Fo-Lan’s strange 
story made the shock of this 
revelation accordingly sharper. 

For the thing that crouched 
in the weird green dusk was a 
living mass of shuddering hor- 
ror, a ghastly mountain of sen- 


sate, gg Ar flesh, whose 
tentacles, far-flung in the dim 
reaches of the subterranean 


cavern, emitted a strange hum- 
ming sound, while from the 
dep of the creature’s body 
came a weird and horrific ulu- 


uation. Then I fell back into 
Fo-Lan’s arms. M mouth 
opened to cry out, but I felt 
e doctor’s firm hand clapped 
across my lips, and from a 
eat distance I seemed to 
ear his voice. 
“That is Lloigor!” 


3 


FO-LAN’S STORY was true! 
I found myself suddenly in 
Fo-Lan’s apartment. I know I 


steps, but I do not 
remember climbing them, for 
the tumutuous thoughts that 
troubled me and the hideous 
memory of the mng I had 
seen served to drive from my 
mind all consciousness of what 
I was doing. 

Fo-Lan came quickly away 
from the wall and st before 
me, his face triumphant in the 
green eg “For three 
years I have helped them pen- 
etrate the Earth, into the 
caverns below, have helped 
them in their evil purpose; 
now I shall destroy, and m 
dead brother will be avenged!” 
He spoke with an intensity I 
a not imagined him capable 


He did not wait for any 
comment from me. Passing be- 
yond me, he put the lamp down 
on a small table near the door. 
Then he went into the bed- 
room and lit another lamp; I 
saw its green light on the wall 
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as he came once more-into the 
room where I stood. 
“Mind,” said Fo-Lan as he 


ou saw 
esitated 


age. Long hours I have sought 
to penetrate cosmic space, and 
so powerful has my mind be- 
come that even you could see 
the thought-thread that waver- 
ed upward from Alaozar last 
night! And mind, Eric Marsh, 
exists independent of body. 

“I will wait no longer. To- 
night I will go forth, now, 
while the worship is in pro- 
gress. And you must watch 
my body.” 

Colossal as his plan was, I 
could only believe. What I 
had seen during the short space 
of my visit was unbelievable, 
impossible, yet was! 


FO-LAN continued. “My 
body will rest on the bed in 
the chamber beyond, but my 
mind will go ere I wish it 


with a speed incomparable to 
anything we know. I will think 
myself on Rigel, and I shall be 
there. You must watch that 
none disturbs my body while 
I am gone. It all, ia be long.” 

Fo-Lan drew from his vo- 
luminous robe a small pistol, 
which I recognized immediate- 
ly as one I had been carrying 
in my pack. “You will kill any 
one who tries to enter, Eric 
Marsh.” 

Beckoning me to follow him, 
Fo-Lan led the way into his 
chamber, and despite my fee- 
ble protest, stretched himself 
on the bed. Almost at once his 
body went rigid, and at the 
same moment I saw a gray 
outline of Fo-Lan standing be 
fore me, a smile on his thin 
lips, his eyes turned upward. 

en he was gone, and I was 
alone with his body. 


FOR OVER AN HOUR I sat 
in Fo-Lan’s apartment, my ter- 
ror mounting with each second. 
Only in that hour was I cap- 
able of approaching in my 
thoughts the cataclysmic hor- 
ror which confronted the world 
if Fo-Lan was unsuccessful in 
his daring quest. Once, too, 
while I sat there, pattering 


footsteps halted beyond the 
outer door; then, to my un- 
eakable relief ass on. 


‘oward the end of my watch, 
the abrupt cessation of the 
chanting sounds from below, 
followed by the noises of move- 
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ment throughout the island 
city, indicated that the worship 
was over. Then for the first 
time I left the chamber to take 
up my position at the outer 
door, where I stood, gun in 
hand, waiting for the interrup- 
tions my terrified mind told 
me must come. 

But I never had cause to use 
the weapon, for suddenly I 
heard the sound of feet behind 
me. I whirled — and saw Fo- 


Lani He had returned. He 
stood quietly, listening; then 
he nodded to himself and said, 


“We must leave Alaozar, Eric 
Marsh. Alone, we can not do 
it, and we have little time to 
waste. We must see E-poh, and 
have his ission to go be- 
yond to the Plateau of Sung.” 

Fo-Lan moved forward now, 
and tugged at a long rope 
which hung quite near me a- 
long the wall. From somewhere 
far below there came the 
abrupt ‘clang of a gong. Once 
more Fo-Lan pulled the rope, 
and again the gong sounded. 

“That is to inform E-poh 
that I must speak to him about 
an urgent matter — concerm- 
ing the things below.” 

‘And your quest?” I asked. 
“Has it been successful?” 

He smiled pa “It will be 
successfufl only if I can con- 
vince E-poh to open the way 
for Lloigor and Zhar and their 
countless hordes tonight — 
now! The way must be open, 

ise even the Star-War- 


iors are helpless to etrate 
Earth.” aie 


The sound of running feet 
in the corridor cut short my 
questions. The door opened 
inward and on the threshold 
I saw two of the Tcho-Tcho 
people, dressed in long green 
robes and waing on their 
foreheads curious five-pointed 
star Hesia. They ignored me 


completely, addressing them- 
selves to FoLan. A rapid 
conversation in their strange 


language followed, and in a 
moment the two little people 
turned to lead the way. 

Fo-Lan started after them, 
motioning me to follow. “From 
E-poh,” he whispered. Then 
he added in a quick voice, “Be 
careful and speak no English 
before E-poh, for he under- 
stands it. Also, be certain you 
still have the gun, for E-poh 
will not let us go beyond Alao- 
zar without an escort. And 
those little pone you and I 
will have to kill.” 

We went rapidly down the 
corridor, and after a long de- 
scent, found ourselves on the 
street level, and deep in the 
tower. At last we entered an 
apartment similar in many re- 
spects to Fo-Lan’s, but neither 
so small nor so civilized in its 
aspect. There we confronted 
E-poh, surrounded by a group 
of little people dressed similar- 
ly to our guides. Fo-Lan bow- 
ed low, and I did the same 
under the stress of those curi- 
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ous little eyes turned on me. 


E-POH WAS SEATED on a 
sort of raised dais, suggestive 


of his ancien but beyond 
the evidence his t age 
in his lined face and his with- 


ered hands, and the servile 
attitude of the Tcho-Tcho peo- 
le near him, there was no in- 
Blcation that he was the ruler 
of the little cg around us. 

“E-poh,” said Fo-Lan, speak- 
ing in English for my benefit, 
“I have had intelligence from 
those below.” 

E-poh closed his eyes slowly, 
saying in a strange whistling 
voice, “And this intelligence — 
what is it, Fo-LanP” 

Fo-Lan chose to ignore his 

uestion, “Lloigor and Zhar 
themselves have spoken to my 
mind!” he said. 

E-poh opened his eyes and 
looked at the doctor in disbe- 
lief. “Even to me Zhar has 


never spoken, Fo-Lan. How 
can it be that he has spoken 
to you?” 


“Because I have fashioned 
the way, mine have been the 
hands that groped below and 
found Lloigor, and of greater 
age, and his word is law to 
those below.” 

“And what has Zhar com- 
municated to you, Fo.Lan?” 

“It is written below that to- 
night is the time when the 
buried ones wish to come 
forth, and it is decreed that 
the servants of E-poh must go 


yt ag Alaozar, beyond the 
Lake of Dread to the Plateau 
of Sung, there to await the 
coming of the Old Ones from 
below. 


E-POH PEERED intently 
at Fo-Lan, his pecplasity evi- 
dent. “Tonight spoke long 
with Lloigor. It is strange that 
he told me nothing of this 
plan, Fo-Lan.” 

Fo-Lan bowed again. “That 
is because the decision is Zhar’s 
and of this Lloigor did not 
know until now.” 

“And it is strange that the 
Old Ones did not address them- 
selves to me.” 

For a moment Fo-Lan hes- 
itated; then he said, “That is 
because Zhar wishes me to go 
beyond Alaozar, to address 
those below Sung, while E- 
poh and his people must sum- 
mon the Gods below from the 
towers and housetops of Alao- 
zar. When Lloigor and Zhar 
have come above the Lake of 
Dread, then Eric Marsh and 
I must return to Alaozar, to 
plan for them the way beyond, 
into the outer world.” 

E-poh pondered this state- 
ment. In me uneasiness was 
beginning to grow when at 
last the Tcho-Tcho leader said, 
“It will be as you wish, Fo- 
Lan, but four of my sopla 
must go with you an e 
American.” 

Fo-Lan bowed. “It is pleas- 
ing to me that four others ac- 
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company us. But it is necesarry 
for us to take with us 
food and water, for there is 
no way of telling how man 
hours it may ta the Ol 
Ones to rise from below.” 

E-poh acquies without 
question. 

Within a half-hour the six 
of us found ourselves pushing 
off the Isle of the Stars into 
the Lake of Dread, heavily 
shrouded in thick mists which 
gave off a strange putrescent 
odor, The barge-like boat in 
which we rode was strangely 
Suggestive of ancient Roman 
alleys, yet very different. The 

cho Tcho people sculled their 
way across the lake, and in a 
few moments we had reached 
the opposite shore and were 
ushing rapidly across the 
lateau of Sung. 


WE HAD NOT gone far, 
when from behind us came a 
weird whistling call, then 
aain. and finally a irid 
assembly was piping weir 
from the towers Alaozar. 
And from below there came 
suddenly the terrifying sound 
of movements under the earth. 

“They have opened the vast 
caverns below the city,” mur- 
mured Fo-Lan, “and they are 
calling forth Lloigor and Zhar 
and those below them. 

Then Fo-Lan looked swiftly 
around, calculating the dis- 
tance we had covered. Abrupt- 
ly he turned to me, whispering, 


“Give me the gun; they will 
not hear in the city.” 

Silently I handed the doc- 
tor the weapon, and following 
his sign, backed away. Sharp- 
ly the sound of the first shot 
cut into the night; immediately 
after, a second shot rang out. 
Two of our little companions 
were dead. But the other two, 
seeing what had happend to 

eir companions, and sensing 
their own fate, jumped nimbly 
away, drawing their sharp lit- 
tle two-edged swords. en, 
together, they came at Fo-Lan. 
The revolver spat again, and 
one of them went down, claw- 
ing wildly at the air. But the 
last of them came on — and 
the revolver jammed. 


Fo-Lan leaped aside at the 
same instant that I flung my- 
self forward, falling on the 
Tcho-Tcho man from behind. 
The force of m attack caused 
him to drop the weapon he 
held in his hand, and I thought 
for a moment that his death 
was certain. But I had reck- 
oned without his strength. He 
whirled at once, catching me 
unaware, and with the greatest 
ease flung me five feet from 
him. But this short pause had 
been sufficient for Fo-Lan; 
darting forward, he seized the 
weapon the Tcho-Tcho man 
had dropped. Then, just as the 
litle man turned, Fo-Lan 
lunged the weapon into his 
ody: He dropped instantly. 
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I STAGGERED TO my feet, 
bruised from the shock of be- 
ing thrown to the ground with 
such force; I had not imagined 
that these little men could be 
so powerful, despite Fo-Lan’s 
early warning. Fo-Lan was 
standing quite still, an almost 
ecstatic smile on his face. I 
looked at him, and opened my 
lips to speak — and then a 
movement far behind him 
caught my eye. At the same 
instant Fo-Lan turned. 

Far up in the sky a brilliant 
beam of light was growing — 
and it did not come from the 
earth! Then suddenly, so swift- 
ly the light grew, the surround- 
ing country was as light as day, 
and in the sky I saw countless 
hordes of strange, fiery crea- 
tures, apparently mounted on 
creatures of burden. The riders 
in the sky were oddly like men 
in construction, save that from 
their sides grew three pairs of 
flailing growths similar to arms, 
yet not arms, and in these 
growths they carried curious 
tube-like weapons. And in size 
these beings were monstrous. 

“My Godi” I exclaimed, 
when I could find my voice. 
“What is it, Fo-Lan?” 

Fo-Lan’s eyes were gleam- 
ing in triumph. “They are the 
Star-Warriors sent by the An- 
cient Ones from ion. Up 
there they listened to my plea, 
for they know that Lloigor and 
Zhar and their evil spawn are 
deathless to man; they know 


that only the ancient weapons 
of the Elder Gods can punish 
and destroy.” 

I looked once more into the 
sky. The glowing beings were 
now much closer, and I saw 
that the things they rode were 
limbless — that they were exact- 
ly like long tubes, pointed at 
both ends, travelling evident- 
ly “y in the power of the 
ray ot light emanating from 
the stars far above. 

"The ululations from beneath 
the earth have guided them 
here — and now they will de- 
stroy!” 


FO-LANS VOICE was 
drowned out abruptly by the 
terrific clamor that rose from 
Alaozar. For the Star Warriors 
had surrounded the city, and 
now from their tube-like ap- 
pondages shot forth great 
eams of annihilation and 
death! And the age-old mason- 
ry of Alaozar was crumbling 
into ruin. Then suddenly the 
Star-Warriors descended, en- 
tering into the city, and pen- 
etrating the vast caverns be- 
neath. 

And then two things hap- 
pened. The entire sky began to 
glow with a weird purple light, 
and in the ray that descended 
from above I saw a file of be- 
ings even stranger than the 
Star-Warriors. They were great, 
writhing pillars of light, mov- 
ing like tremendous flames, 
colored purple white, 
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dazzling in their intensity. 
These gigantic be tg from 
outer space descend swiftly, 
circling the Plateau of Sung. 
and from them great rays of 
stabbing light shot out toward 
the hidden fastnesses below. 
And at the same time, the 
earth began to tremble. 

Shuddering, I put out my 
hand to touch Fo-Lan’s arm. 
He was utterly unmoved, save 
in So joy at the spect- 
acle of the destruction of Alao- 
zar. “The Ancient Ones them- 
selves have come!” he cried 
out. 

I remember wanting to say 
something, but I saw sudden- 
ly one of those inconceivable 

illars of light bending over 

o-Lan and me, and I felt 
slithering tentacles gently 
reaching around me; then 
knew no more. 

There is little more to write. 
I came to my senses near 
Bangka, miles from the Plateau 
of Sung, and at my side was 
Fo-Lan, unhurt and aning. 
We had been transported with- 
in the, second by the Ancient 
God who had bent to save us 
from the destruction of the 
things beneath the earth 


4 
THE STATEMENT of Eric 
Marsh ends thus abruptly. 


However, what surmises might 
be made from it, this paper 
will not state. Mr. Marsh had 


appended to his curious state- 
ment several newspaper clip- 
pings, all of them dated with- 
in ten days of his appearance 
at Bangka, where he evidently 
stayed for a while with Doctor 
Fo-Lan before returning to 
America. There is room for on- 
ly a brief summary of the 


clippings. 

The first was from a Tokyo 
paper announcing the strange 
reappearance of Doctor Fo- 
Lan. Another clipping from the 
same issue of that paper tells 

a curious electrical display 
witnessed from several obser- 
vatories in the Orient, seem- 
ingly centered in its elemental 
force somewhere in Burma. 
Still another paragraph con- 
cerns an apparition (thus it is 
called) supposedly seen in the 
night during which Doctor 
Fo-Lan and Eric Marsh so miye- 
teriously returned to Bangka; 
it was that of a ppnta pillar 
of light, towering far into the 
sky, and alive with movement; 
it was seen by forty-seven per- 
sons in and around Bangka. 

The final clipping was dated 
ten days later; it was taken 
from an eminent London pa- 
per, and is the verbatim report 
of an aviator who flew over 
Burma in the endeavor to trace 
the source of a fetid odor which 
was sweeping the country, 
nauseating India and China 
for hundreds of miles around. 
The heart of this report is brief- 


ly: 
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“The odor I traced to the 
so-called Plateau of Sung, to 
which I was attracted by ac- 
cidental sight of hitherto un- 
known ruins in the heart of 
the plateau. I found, to my 
amazement, that for some rea- 
son the earth the plateau 
had been broken and torn up 
for its entire area, save for one 
spot not far p a deep ca- 
vern near t ruins, which 
bears evidence of once having 
been a lake. On this spot I 
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managed to sa a landing. I 
the machine in order to 
determine the meaning of the 
great green-black masses of 
rotting flesh which greeted 
my eyes at once. But the odor 
forced a quick retreat. Yet this 
know: the remains on the 
Plateau of Sung are those of 
what must have been gigantic 
animals, apparently boneless, 
and utterly unknown to man. 
And they must have met death 
in battle with mortal enemies!” 
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S (idney) FOWLER WRIGHT is best known for his incompleted 


trilogy of which we have only The Amphibians and The World B 
although one may say that is quite a lot of ' 


Below, 
“only”, for these two novels 


are masterpieces of sardonic imaginative literature. Most popular of 


his novels is Deluge; its sequel, Dawn, is less well known. The 
tale displays several of the most prominent facets of his t 


THE PURSUIT OF- knowl- 


edge is its own justification. At 
this distant day, looking dispas- 
sionately upon it, it is difficult 
to condemn, in its intention at 
least, the French revolution of 
1984, which, unlike that of two 
centuries earlier which aimed at 
the elimination of a socia! caste, 
and in direct opposition to that 
of the Russian Bolshevists which 
aimed at the removal of the in- 
telligentsia, was intended to 
eradicate the inefficient and the 


-presen 
ent 


inadequate by the prompt and 
ps method of the guillo- 


The in on of the Act by 
which fe tea nation, ever 
supreme in logic and first in po- 
litical experiment, affirmed its 
determination to eliminate its 
own stupidity, was due to the 
genius o ules Bouchere, as 
it was due to Tia sustained and 
passionate eloquence as Premier 
that it was first carried and aft- 
erwards re-affirmed by two over- 
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whelming votes in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

That it should have been nec- 
essary to re-affirm a decision the 
reasonableness of which was so 
obvious to intelligent people 
that to oppose it was to assert 
beyond argument their own un- 
fitness to survive this sane and 
kindly inquisition, was due sole- 
ly to the mis-directed energy 
and courage of M. Pierre Duclos, 
who was perhaps the only man 
alive in France at that day who 
could have done it without con- 
demning himself in the first mo- 
ment opposition, For how 
could his country remove for 
stupidity a man whose dramatic 
work was admitted throughout 
the civilized world to have 
eclipsed both Shakespeare and 
Moliere, and to be equaled only 
by that of. Ben Jonson and G. B. 

aw? 

The first occasion of his op 
sition concerned the fate of a 
simple and patriotic Frenchman 
named Leroux, who had him- 
self applied for condemnation. 

e man had come to the pris- 
on-gates of Rouen, saying, “I 
am too stupid to see the wisdom 
of what you are doing. When 
you eliminated my wife and 
my two sons I lacked sufficient 
ea ag to be really pleased, 

ough their stupidity was a 
fact of which I had often told 
them. Remove my head for the 
glory of France. 

The incident would have 
passed unnoticed, and the body 


of Leroux would have been dis- 
connected from a head which 
was unfit to direct it, had it not 
come to the knowledge of M. 
Duclos, who moved a resolution 
in the Chamber of Deputies 
that the man was not eligible 
for elimination, on the ground 
that he had shown unusual in- 
telligence in applying for his 
own destruction. 

The debate which followed 
was of exceptional interest, be- 
ing conspicuous both for the 
sustained eloquence and the 
logical subtleties of the two 
great litical protagonists, 
How,” asked M. Duclos, “if you 
advocate this appalling massacre, 
can you condemn for stupidity 
one who has sufficient wisdom 
to support your policy, and to 
approve it even to his own con- 

emnation, which few could be 
found to do?” 

“How,” retorted M. Bouchere, 
“can you argue that when he 
offered himself to death he af- 
firmed his wisdom, unless you 
are yourself prepared to approve 
the measure which would con- 
demn him? Is Saul also among 
the prophets?” 

Yet, after three days of such 
exchanges, M. Bouchere saw 
that there was sufficient feeling 
in favour of Leroux among his 
ri aa to render it prudent 
for him to compromise the di- 
rect issue, which he did by pe 
posing that the man should be 
pla under observation for a 
period of six months, to which 
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Duclos agreed very readily. “In 
six months,” he was heard to 
mutter, “in six months you your- 
self . . .” His voice died in his 
beard. 

But pee made this con- 
cession, M. Bouchere promptly 
followed it by asking the Cham- 
ber for a policy which was 
steadily removing the inferior 
elements of the population of 
France, and this was carried 
with acclamation, the single vote 
of M. Duclos being recorded 
against it. 


THE SECOND resolution of 
oe in the a 
and in support o e policy 
with which its name is identi- 
fied, was moved in a rather dif- 
ferent atmosphere. 

Four months of steady dele- 
tion had removed most of the 
more obviously unintelligent 
members of the community, 
leaving, however, a large num- 
ber of dull or doubtful intellects 
which yet had sufficient intelli- 
gence to apprehend the peril 
ward them. The proportion of 
of selective elimination rose to- 
such individuals in the civiliza- 
tion of that day, which had pro- 
tected their youth, and been 
tolerant of the inefficiency of 
maturer years, was very consid- 
erable. There were many thou- 
sands of secretly - apprehensive 
people who would gladly have 
agreed that a sufficient reduc- 
tion had been made already. But 
there were few who would ad- 


venture the perilous prominence 
that such a declaration would 
bring upon them, with its al- 
most certain consequence; and 
there were still a large number 
who felt sufficiently secure in 
the reality of their attainments, 
or ae geig of il conceit, 
to look with complacency u 
the surrounding Daaa sie 

There was another element 
which made it difficult to dis- 
continue the executions. A vest- 
ed interest is very quickly es- 
tablished. The judges and offi- 
cials of the special courts which 
had been set up for the exam- 
ination of the accused; the law- 
yers who were profitably occu- 
pied in the realization and dis- 
tribution of their estates; the 

inters and repairers of guil- 
otines; all the house-holders in 
the execution-squares who ben- 
efitted by the letting of win- 
dows, and the shopkeepers in 
the neighboring streets; all the 
publishers of improving litera- 
ture, including those who 
commenced the issue of incom- 
prehensible periodicals which 
were very widely oc gig be- 
cause it was considered a form 
of life-insurance to be seen to 
read them; all these, and a thou- 
sand others, were too directly 
interested in the campaign of 
extermination to welcome any 
word that could be spoken 
against it. 


M. Bouchere saw that the 
time had come when he must 
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ask once more for the confi- 
dence of the Chamber, while he 
could yet do it in the ecta- 
tion that none but M. clos 
would have the temerity to vote 
against him. 

Ascending the tribune, he 
spoke for over two hours with- 
out the interruption of dissent, 
in passionate defence and exal- 
tation of the policy which was 
raising France to an intellectual 
level without precedent in the 
history of humanity — a level 
which must make its people pre- 
eminent among the races of 
mankind. The only thing which 
could cloud the issue, or dimin- 
ish the vee of the land they 
loved, would be that other na- 
tions should attempt to imitate 
a practice which they had lacked 
the courage or the imagination 
to be the first to institute. With 
a full knowledge of his respon- 
sibility, with a sense of the grav- 
ity of the words he uttered, he 
warned the world that the very 
suggestion of such a policy 
would be regarded as an un- 
friendly act, bringing war upon 
themselves — instant war, while 
yet the more stupid elements 
of their populations remained 
alive, to hamper their operations 
and confound their counsels. 
The intellectual eminence 
France, which she had bought 
with the blood of millions, was 
a crown of glory which should 
be hers till the stars fell. . 

At this point, his words were 
lost in the deafening applause 


of a Chamber which had leapt 
to its feet in a delirium of pa- 
triotic fervour. Only M. Duclos 
remained seated, silent and sar- 
donic, meeting his opponent's 
eyes even at that moment with 
a smile of contemptuous deri- 
sion. 

M. Bouchere looked and saw. 
Was it not at this climax of tri- 
umph that he should strike, if 
ever, and annihilate his enemy? 
As the storm of applause died, 
he commenced again, addressing 
himself, as all might observe, 
directly to his solitary adversary, 
who continued to regard him si- 
lently with that expression of 
unchanged contempt, until he 
made some passing allusion to 
the speedy and painless exit 
which was allowed, by the mer- 
cy of France, to the citizens 
whose stupidity would other- 
wise have obscured her fame. 
Then there came from his lips 
one incredible word, clear and 
unmistakable. Looking full at 
the Premier, he ejaculated the 
unforgivable word Fool. 

When the President's bell 
had done something to subdue 
the resultant hubbub, he ad- 
dressed the delinquent with his 
usual dignity. He was sure that 
M. Duclos would wish to ex- 

ress his regret, and to with- 
acer an expression which it 
would not be customary to 
hear in such an Assembly, 

M. Duclos replied that he 
hoped that he could never fail 
in respect to the Chamber, or 
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in obedience to the President's 
rime But his difficulty was 
that he had not used the word 
as a vulgar expletive, or in an 
offensive or abusive way. It 
was a considered opinion which 
he had long held, and which 
was convincingly illustrated by 
the remark which he had in- 
terrupted. He was of opinion 
that M. Bouchere was a stupid 
man. 

The Chamber sat for one 
silent moment, as though stun- 
ned by the audacity of that at- 
tack not merely upon the po- 
litical position, but upon the 
life of its leader. The next was 

andemonium. But the Presi 

ent had seized that moment 
of silence with his customary 
coolness and Pipi graeme and 
had adjourned the Assembly. 


AT THE NEXT meeting of 
the Chamber, after the Pre- 
miers vote of confidence had 
been carried with the usual 
single dissident, M. Bouchere 
rose confidently to submit a 
further notion to the Assembly 
that M. Duclos should be di- 
rected to withdraw the offens- 
ive expression which he had 
used against him, with a suit- 
able apology for its use, and 
should then be required to ab- 
sent himself from the House 
while his position would be 
considered by his fellow-mem 


rs. 
“But,” M. Duclos interjected 
cheerfully, “I do not propose 


to withdraw. I propose to justi- 
fy it.” 

The President intervened. 
Did M. Duclos appreciate the 

avity of the position which 

e was taking up? 

M. Duclos said that he did. 
He asserted with confidence 
that M. Bouchere was a stupid 
man. If he could not prove it, 
they could call him by the 
same name. 

M. Bouchere, always quick 
and accurate in gauging the 
temper of the Assembly, saw 
that it would be useless to at- 
tempt to avoid the issue, which 
promised members a much su- 
perior entertainment to any- 
thing which could be gained 
from the rebuke or expulsion of 
one of their number for an un- 


seemly word. He replied con 
fidently that he repudiated the 
charge, and challenged his 


accuser to justify it. . 

M. Duclos asked if it would 
not demonstrate his stupidity 
if it could be shown that he 
had instituted a revolution so 
terrible and so bloody without 
having sufficient intelligence to 
understand its consequences? 

M. Bouchere, without com- 
miting himself to this general 

roposition, denied that he had 
ailed to do so. Let M. Duclos 
be specific in accusation, and 
he would know how to ih 

M. Duclos was quite willing 
to be specific. Had not M. Cou- 
chere committed himself to the 
random and proofless statement 
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that the form of execution to 
which he was subjecting all the 
obtuser members of the com- 
munity resulted in a paticary 
speedy and painless death 
Might not su an assertion, 
made without proof, and in 
defiance of probability, be ac- 
curately described as the words 
of a stupid man? 

e emier answered in 
genuine surprise at the weak- 
ness of the accusation which 
had been made against him. 
There was no doubt that de- 
capitation involved an instan- 
taneous and probably quite 
painless dissolution. It was 
obvious for detailed argument 
among intelligent men. 

But his opponent held to his 
int. How did M. Bouchese 
ow, or why should he sup- 
e, that consciousness was 
iscontinued in the severed 
head, which remained unin- 
jured, with its organs of sight 
and hearing unimpaired, though 
the means of producing sound 
or motion might bë no longer 
available? 
M. Bouchere replied, with 
more patience than could have 


been expected, that the fact 
that the head was severed from 
the supply of blood on which 


it depended would alone be 
sufficient to produce an instan 
taneous oblivion. Was it not 
common knowledge that the 
mere slackening of the heart's 
supply to the brain would pro- 
duce unconsciousness, as in the 


common 
or swoon? 


ience of a faint 
ow much more ...? 


“There are few things more 
painful,” M. Duclos replied, 
than to hear a man of reputed 
intelligence asserting that of 
which he has no knowledge, 
and discussing that of which 
he is ignorant, with an assump- 
tion of his own finality.” Would 
M. Bouchere reconcile i 
convenient theory with the vo- 
ciferations of the domestic hog, 
when subjected to the familiar 
surgical operation which intro- 
duced it to its violent — he 
would not say to its untimel 
— end? Vociferations whic 
were continued (though in a 
scale which descended with 
some rapidity) for a sufficent 
time to demonstrate to any in- 
telligent and impartial mind 
that the diversion of the stream 
of life from its accustomed 
channel did not produce the 
unconsciousness which had 
been assumed by the facile 
stupidity — yes, he would not 
shirk the word, the only ade- 
quate word — of the man who 
had misguided France. He, at 
least, did not make random 
assertion. He did not mislead 
the assembly with the temerity 
of a proofless word. The de- 
monstration was at the door. 

As he spoke these words, his 
voice was drowned by the shrill 
discordant protests of a quad- 
ruped whose unwilling rotund- 
ity was dragged forward to the 
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central floor of the chamber, 
beneath the eyes of members 
too astonished, or (it may be), 
too interested to protest against 
this unprecedented invasion. 


We may consider the scene 
which followed with averted 
— It is enough to say that 

pig died at the hands of its 
attendant butcher, as so many 
of its ancestors had done be- 
fore it, though in obscurer sur- 
roundings. Enou to record 
that it emphasized its objection 
in the usual manner, and, to the 
inward consternation of M. 
Bouchere, that it continued its 
protests, though with a descend- 
ing liveliness, even when the 
stream of life had slackened 
from its deflated body. In a 
final demonstration, and with 
a cruelty which must be justi- 
fied, if at all, by the gravity 
of the dependant issue, the 
deputies witnessed the butcher's 
weapon driven once again into 
the neck of an animal that was 
squealing faintly, as in a dream, 
and observed the note to rise 
again in a reanimated though 
momentary protest against this 
final indignity. 

The pig died, and the origi 
nator of this astonishing demon- 
stration looked at his opponent 


with a smile of sardonic satis- ` 


faction. But M. Bouchere had 
now had time to consider his 

ition. He ascended the tri- 
une to denounce with real or 
simulated indignation the inde- 


cent folly which would expose 
that Assembly to the contempt 
or derision of an hilarious world. 
He touched a note that stirred 
an bi ie murmur when he 
asked with passionate scorn if 
M. Duclos considered it a 
seeming thing to make compar- 
ison between his country-men 
— and his country-women — 
even the more stupid amon 
them, and the domestic hog 
But he was obviously discon- 
certed, though for a moment 
only, by the sharp interjection 
of his opponent: en you 
shouldn’t serve them in the 
same way.” 

But he went on, when he 
felt that he had secured the 
ear of the Assembly, to ridicule 
the absurdity, as he condemned 
the algae of the demon- 
stration which had been thrust 
upon them. Was not every 
school-child familiar with the 
theory of reflex actions? Was 
there consciousness in the words 
of delirium? In the antics of 
which some people were guilty 
in the dentist’s chair? 

What might have resulted 
had it been left to M. Duclos 
to reply can be a matter of 
conjecture only, for M. Pardieu, 
a deputy who had been recent- 
l isappointed in a well- 
ounded expectation of office, 
succeeded in muag the Pres- 
ident’s eye as the Premier de- 
scended from the tribune, and 
was the next to address the As- 
sembly. He said briefly that 
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the question which M. Duclos 
had raised was too serious to 
be dismissed while its answer 
was a matter of conjecture only. 
The thought that the baskets 
of Frenchman’s heads that were 
removed at the end of the daily 
o tions in the market-places 
of a hundred cities might in 
clude those who were still re- 
taining a horrified conscious- 
ness of the fate which had be- 
fallen upon them — might even 
be suffering a physi agony 

severed nerves whi ey 
were powerless to express or 
communicate — was not one 
which could be left unanswered, 
however stupid these persons 
might have shown to be. 
«s = He voona zA simple 
experiment whi e ques- 
son agas be finally aaua, 
and he propos e judgment 
u the conduct of M. Du- 
aoe. and of the accusation 
which he had made against the 
Premier should alike be sus- 
panes in the meantime, and 

is solution was accepted 
unanimously. 


JACQUES MOULINS was a 
man an exceptional stupidi- 
» who could not have escaped 
inquisition for so many 
months: had he not possessed a 
substantial fortune, which he 
used as freely as was possible 
to one of his avaricious and 
imonious nature to secure 
tia salaty. When he was selec- 
ted, after exhaustive inquiry, 


as a srtigulasly suitable sub- 
ject for the proposed experi- 
ment, his fate was certain, for 
the evidences of his stupidity 
were abundant, and there were 
few, if any, in his native village, 
who were not able and willing 
to bear witness against him. 

Convicted of a dense and 
somewhat mulish stupidity, he 
was informed, during the few 

which intervened be- 
tween the inevitable sentence 
and its execution upon him, 
that his wealth would be hand- 
ed over to a brother who had 
a reputation for shrewdness 
which would justify such an 
allocation (but with whom he 
was known to have had a bitter 
quarrel) unless he should suc- 
ceed in winking with his right 
eye when asked to do so, three 
minutes after his head had been 
detached in the usual manner. 
Should he do this, however, his 
money would be distributed 
among his children in accord- 
andce with his dispositions, 
and the French laws of inher- 
itance. 

The experiment was con- 
ducted in the sight of man 
thousands of people, and wi 
a scrupulous fairness. M. Mou- 
lins was enjoined to fix his 
thoughts upon the wink which 
he would required to per- 
pinis under such unusual 

isadvantages. When, with a 
characteristic stupidity, he be- 

an to struggle as he was bein 
Frea to the board whic 
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would enable his neck to be 
resented to the guillotine at 
the appropriate angle, he was 
put on one side for a few mo- 
ments to enable him to com- 

e his mind, and, when the 

ife descended, his head was 
not allowed to fall into the usu- 
al receptacle, but the execu- 
tioner had it grasped by the 
hair, so that he could place it 
at once upon a tureen or dish 
which had been provided in 
readiness, and which was of 
such a shape that it would re 
main upright upon it, almost 
as though it were rising from 
a natural collar. 

The three minutes passed in 
a breathless silence. e exe- 
cutions were suspended. Even 
the seven stupid persons who 
were awaiting their own decap- 
itations may not have been 
entirely indifferent to the re- 
sult of an experiment which 
was intended to demonstrate 
the nature of the experience 
which they were also to under- 
o. A hundred binoculars were 
irected upon that passive, 
bloodless head. The kinemato- 
graphic operators stood in read 
iness. The appointed official 
said in a slow, clear voice, of 
a suitable gravity: “Jacques 
Moulins, if you desire that your 
property should be distributed 
according to your dispositions, 


and the laws of inheritance, I 
your ` 


adjure you to wink with 
right eye.” 
were five seconds of 


tense expectancy, while every 
gaze was concetrated upon that 
phastly visage, and then, slow- 
y, steadily, completely, the 
left eye closed. 

There was no doubt of that. 
Closed it remained. In that 
condition, with the right eye 
opened, and the left closed, it 
was subjected to the snapping 
of a hun cameras. With a 
stupidity which persisted in 
death, Jacques Moulins had 
closed the wrong eye. 

In doing this, he had given 
his hoarded wealth to be the 
lawyers’ sport. He had started 
litigation which still beet 
though his brother and child- 
ren have gone to their destined 
ends, and of the money itself 
there is little — but that is 
another story. 


THE NEXT DAY came, and 
the revolution of 1984 was an 
ended thing. Without change 
of law, without administrative 
order, it had ceased to func- 
tion. The force which destroyed 
it was a commnn instinct of re- 
vulsion at which M. ‘Duclos 
may have aimed when he led 
the attention of the nation to 
be concentrated upon the end 
of its victims rather than upon 
the benefits which their deaths 
were supposed to bring. Before 
it ceased, it had been mapon 
ble for the deaths of 1,777,230 
men, 1,183,026 women, and 
11,314 children. Its influence 
upon the average intelligence 
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of the le of France is a 
matter of history. But there 
was to be one more dramatic 
episode in the Chamber of 

eputies before the curtain fell. 


M. Bouchere might have been 
well content to forget the chal- 
lenge hy agg rag en thrust 
upon him, but his opponent 
held to his point with an un- 
swerving determination. Speak- 
ing with a deliberate obtuse- 
ness, as though the administra- 
tion of the law were being con- 
tinued with its past severity, 
he claimed that the Premier 
should submit himself to its 
decision on the accusation of 
stupidity which he had brought 
against him — a motion which 

. Pardieu was very quick to 

S idi d th 

oa and on the issue 
of the experiment which had 
been agreed between them, M. 
Bouchere was unable to avoid 
the trial. Nor, in the changed 
temper of France, in its mo- 
ment of com roton, could 
there be any doubt of the ver- 
dict. The jury was unanimous 
in its decision that M. Bouchere 
had shown himself to be a stu- 
pid man. 

So there was to be one more 
demonstration of the efficiency 
of the guillotine in raising the 
intellectual standard of the 
race — an unavoidable demon- 
stration, for could M. 
Bouchere ask for himself a mer- 
cy which he had denied to al- 


most three millions of his fel 
low-citizens? And it was at this 
point that M. Duclos intervened 
again — not to obstruct the 
doom which he may have felt 
it to be particularly fitting that 
the man should himself exper- 
ience who had caused it to fall 
upon so many, but to offer the 
peet advantage of a 
er experiment, 

It appeared that a chemist 
of his acquaintance had invent- 
ed a certain glutinous substance 
of which he asserted that, if it 
were smeared upon the knife 
of the guillotine immediatel 
before it descended, it would 

revent effusion of the blood 

th from the head and trunk 
of the separated individual, 
and protect them also from any 


septic atmosphereic contagion. 
He suggested that, under such 
conditions, it should not be 


beyond the resources of the 
surgical science of the day (as 
much in advance of that of 
fifty years earlier as that had 
been in advance of the practice 
of the previous century) to 
reunite the severed body, and 
M. Bouchere might survive 
both to relate his experience, 
and to acquire the wisdom 
which he now lacked. 


As the drowning man will 
clutch at the useless straw, so 
did M. Bouchere at this unex- 


pected gluepot, though it was 
raai fy the hina af Min whe 
had contrived his downfall. 


Proof 


. . . kd 


THE MAN COULD be seen 
for many years selling boot- 
laces at a street-corner in the 
Rue de la Paix. There was a 
ee ee Bo aki & 
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He is said to have died in the 
epidemic of 2002. 


. He always said that the 
experience had been like a 
= dream, beyond which 

e had no memory to recall. 
It would be of interest, if he 


good trade with the eae 
tourists. doubt 

of weak or disordered intullect. 
It was supposed to have been 
the result of an unusual shock. 


He was un 
witness — but suppose that 

said it only Cae p- 

noy M. Ducl 
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When we score your ballots, we keep a running account of the 
relative position of the stories with each one, so we can tell at arny 
moment not only how the contents of an issue stand at the moment, 
but how the stories placed from the very first ballot received. Thus, 
we can see at a glance that the Austin Hall novelet was put in first 
place at the beginning, tied with the Howard story momentarily; 
was knocked out of first place twice, for no more than a ballot or 
two, by the Scotten tale; then moved back into the top position and 
held firmly there from then on. 


Roger Zelazny’s short-short was easily the most controversial 
in the issue, and, in fact, the most controversial for some time. The 
“outstanding” and “first place” votes exceeded the “dislike” votes; 
and the two extreme reactions accounted for something less than half 
of the ballots received; but the general complex was such as to 
keep the tale from rating as highly as the enthusiastic faction would 
like to see it. (Your editor included.) 


could be regarded as a reliable 


he 


e might an- 


Che Vacant Lot 


by Mary Wilhins. Sd P an 


(author of Louella Miller, The Shadows on the Wail) 


others we presented 


ve 
entitled The Wind in 
individual elements in the sto 
selves, the manner in which th 


WHEN IT BECAME gener- 
ally known in Townsend Cen- 
ter that the Townsends were 
going to move to the city, there 
was great excitement and dis- 
may. For the Townsends to 
move was about equivalent to 
the town’s moving. The Town- 
send ancestors had founded the 
village a hundred years ago. 
The first Townsend had kept 
a wayside hostelry for man and 
beast, known as the “Sign of 
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The present tale by MARY E. WELKINS-FREEMAN, like the two 
th in MOH, comes from her collection 
the Rose-Bush; we need only say that while the 
may be conventional enough in them- 

ey are put together is entirely original. 


the Leopard.” The signboard, 
on which the leopard EN aint- 
ed a bright blue, was still ex- 
tant, and prominently so, being 
nailed over the present Town- 
send’s front door. This Town- 
send, by name David, kept the 
village store. There had been 
no tavern since the railroad 
was built through Townsend 
Center in his father’s day. 
Therefore the family, being 
ousted by the march of pro- 


gress from their chosen em- 
ployment, took up with a gen- 
eral country store as being the 
next thing to a country tavern, 
the principal difference consist- 
ing in the fact that all the 
guests were transients, never 
requiring bedchambers, secur- 
ing their rest on the tops of 
sugar and flour barrels and 

fish boxes, and their re- 
freshment from stray nibblin 
at the stock in trade, to the 
profitless deplendishment of 
raisins and loaf sugar and 
crackers and cheese. 

The flitting of the Townsends 
from the home of their ances- 
tors was due to a sudden access 
of wealth from the death of a 
relative and the desire of Mrs. 
Townsend to secure better ad- 
vantages for her son George 
sixteen years old, in the way 
education, and for her daught- 
er Adrianna, ten years older, 
better matrimonial opportuni 
ties. However, this last induce- 
ment for leaving Townsend 
Center was not openly stated, 
only ingeniously surmised by 
the neighbors. 

“S Townsend don’t think 
there’s anybody in Townsend 
Center fit for her Adrianna to 
pii A a so shes goin’ to 
take her to Boston to see if she 


they they wondered 
what Abel Lyons would do. He 
ha a humble suitor for 
Adrianna for years, but 

mother had not approved, and 


* 
* 


Adrianna, who was dutiful, had 
sepala him delicately and 
rather sadly. He was the onl 
lover whom she had ever had, 
and she felt sorry and grateful; 
she was a plain, awkward girl, 
and had a patient recognition 
of the fact. 

But her mother was ambiti- 
ous, more so than her father, 
who was rather pugnaciously 
satisfied with what he had, and 
not easily disposed to change, 
However, he yielded tọ hi 
wife and consented to sell out 
his business and purchase a 
house in Boston and move 
there. 

David Townsend was curi- 
ously unlike the line of ances- 
tors an pron he ia coe 
He had either retrogra or 
advanced, as one might look 
at it. His moral character was 
E TA a better, aa he had not 
the fiery spirit and eager grasp 
at ke igei which had dis- 
tinguiihed them. Indeed, the 
old Townsends, though promi- 
nent and mapen as men of 
property ` influence, had 
reputations not above suspi- 
cion. ae irisi more T 
one dark whisper regarding 
them handed down from moth- 
er to son in the village, and es- 
pecially was this true of the 


art, hung in the garret of 
Dayid Townend home. There 
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was many a tale of wild roister- 
ing, if no worse, in that old 
roadhouse, and high stakes, and 
quarreling in cups, and blows, 
and money gotten in evil fash- 
ion, and the matter hushed up 
with a high hand for inquirers 
by the imperious Townsends 
who terrorized everybody. 
David Townsend terrorized 
nobody. He had gotten his lit- 
tle competence from his store 
by honest methods — the ex- 
ging of sterling goods and 
true weights for country pro- 
duce and country shillings. He 
was sober and reliable, with 
intense self-respect and a de- 
cided talent for the manage- 
ment of money. It was princi- 
pally for this reason that he 
took great delight in his sud- 
den wealth by legacy. He had 
thereby greater op nities 
for the exercise of his native 
dness in a bargain. This 
he evinced in his purchase of 
a house in Boston. 


ONE DAY in spring the old 
Townsend house was shut up, 
the Blue Leopard was taken 
carefully down from his lair 
over the front door, the family 
chattels were loaded on the 
train, and the Townsends de- 
aang It was a sad eventful 

y for Townsend Center. A 
man from Barre had rented 
the store — David had decided 
at the last not to sell — and 
the old familiars congregated 
in melancholy fashion and 


talked over the situation. An 
enormous pride over their de- 

rted townsman became evi- 
dent. They paraded him, flaunt- 
ing him like a banner in the 
eyes of the new man. 

“David is awful smart,” they 
said; “there won't nobody get 
the better of him in the city if 
he has lived in Townsend Cen- 
ter all his life. He’s got his eyes 
open. Know what he paid for 
his house on Boston? Well, 
sir, that house cost twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and David he 
bought it for five. Yes, sir, he 
did. 

“Must have been some out 
about it,” remarked the new 
man, scowling over his counter. 
He was beginning to feel his 
disparaging situation. 

ot an out, sir. David he 
meae sure ont. Catch him get- 
tin’ bit. Everythin’ was in a 
ple-pie order, hot an’ cold 
water and all, and in one of the 
best locations of the city — 
real high-up street. David he 
said the rent in that street was 
never under a thousand. Yes, 
sir, David he got a bargain — 
five thousand dollars for a 
twenty - five - thousand - dol- 
lar house.” 

“Some out about it!” growled 
the new man over the counter. 

However, as his fellow towns- 
men and allies stated, there 
seemed to be no doubt about 
the desirableness of the city 
house which David Townsend 
had purchased and the fact 
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that he had secured it for an 
absurdly low price. The whole 
family were at first suspicious. 
It was ascertained that the 
house had cost a round sum 
only a few years ago; it was 
in perfect repair; nothing what- 
ever was amiss with peice 
furnace, anything. ere was 
not even a soap factory within 
smelling distance, as Mrs. Town- 
send had vaguely surmised. 
She was sure that she had heard 
of houses being undesirable 
for such reasons, Lut there was 
no soap factory. They all snif- 
fed an at when the first 
rainfall came they looked at 
the ceiling, confidently expect- 
ing to see dark spots where the 
leaks had commenced, but 
there were none. They were 
forced to confess that their sus- 
icions were allayed, that the 
ouse was perfect, even Over- 
shadowed with the mystery of 
a lower price than it was worth. 
That, however, was an addi- 
tional perfection in the opin- 
ion of the Townsends, who 
had their share of New Eng- 
land thrift. 


They had lived just one 
month in their new house, and 
were happy, although at times 
somewhat lonely from missing 
the society of Townsend Cen- 
ter, when the trouble began. 
The Townsends, although they 
lived in a fine house in a gen- 
teel, almost fashionable, pe 
of the city, were true to ir 


antecedents and kept, as they 
had been accustomed, only one 
maid. She was the daughter of 
a farmer on the outskirts of 
their native village, was middle- 
aged, and had lived with them 
for the last ten years. One 
pleasant Monday moming she 
rose early and did the famil 
washing before breakfast, whi 
had been prepared by Mrs. 
Townsend Adrianna, as 
was their habit on washing- 
days. The family was seated at 
the breakfast table in their 
basement dining-room, and this 
maid, whose name was Cor- 
delia, was hanging out the 
clothes in the vacant lot. This 
vacant lot seemed a valuable 
one, being on a corner. It was 
rather singular that it had not 
been built upon. The Town- 
sends had wondered at it and 
agreed that they would have 
referred their own house to 
e there. They had, however, 
utilized it as far as possible 
with their innocent, rural di 
regard of n. ad rights in un- 
occupied land. 

e might just as well hang 
out our washing in that vacant 
lot,” Mrs. Townsend had told 
Cordelia the first Monday of 
their stay in the house. “Our 
little yard ain't half big enough 
for all our clothes, and it is 
sunnier there, too.” 


SO CORDELIA had hung 
out the wash there for four 
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Mondays, and this was the fifth. 
The breakfast was about half 
finished — they had reached 
the buckwheat cakes — when 
this maid came rushing into the 
dinin and st regard- 
ing ae speechless, wi a 
countenance indicative of the 
utmost horror. She was deadl 
pale. Her hands, sodden with 
twitching at her 
olds of her calico 
own; her very hair, which was 
t and rse, seemed to 
bristle with fear. All the Town- 
sends turned and looked at her. 
David and George rose with a 
half-defined idea of burglars. 

“Cordelia Battles, what is the 
matter?” cried Mrs. Townsend. 
Adriann for breath and 
turned as white as the maid. 
“What is the matter?” repeated 
Mrs. Townsend, but the maid 
was unable to spea Mrs. 
Townsend, who could be per- 
emptory, sprang up, ran to the 
frightened woman and shook 
her violently. “Cordelia Bat- 
tles, you spank said she, “and 
not stand there staring that way, 
as if you were struck dumbl 
What is the matter with you?” 

Then Cordelia spoke in a 
fainting voice. 

“There's — somebody else — 
hanging out clothes — in the 
vacant lot,” she gasped, and 
clutched at a chair for support. 

“Who?” cried Mrs. Townsend, 
rousing to indignation, for al- 

she had assumed a pro- 
prietorship in the vacant lot. 


soapsuds, hun 
sides in the 


“Is it the folks in the next 
house? I'd like to know what 
right they havel We are next 
to that vacant lot.” 

— dunno — who it is,” 
E Cordelia. 

, we've seen that girl 
next door go to mass ev 
morning,” said Mrs. Townsend. 
“She's got a fiery red head. 
Seems as if you might know 
a by this a age me 

t ain't at girl,” 
Cordelia. Then hie aA in a 
horror-stricken voice, “I could 
nt see who twas.” 

They all stared. 

Bei couldnt you see?” de- 
manded her mistress. “Are you 
struck blind?” 

“No, ma'am.” 

en why couldn't you see?” 

“All I could see was .. .” 
Cordelia hesitated, with an ex- 
pression of the utmost horror. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Town- 
send, impatiently. 

“All I could see was the sha- 
dow of somebody, very slim, 
hanging out the clothes, and 


“What?” 
“I could see the shadows of 
the things flappin’ on their line.” 
ou n’ see the 


es?” 
“Only the shadow on the 
what kind of clothes were 
ueer,” replied Cordelia, 


with a shudder. 
“If I didn’t know you so well, 
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I should think you had been 
drinking,” said Mrs. Townsend. 
“Now, Cordelia Battles, I’m 
going out in that vacant lot 
and see myself what you're 
talking about.” 

“I cant go,” gasped the 


woman. 


WITH THAT Mrs. Town- 
send and all the others, except 
Adrianna, who remained to 
tremble with the maid, sallied 
forth into the vacant lot. They 
had to go out the area gate 
into the street to reach it. It 
was nothing unusual in the way 
of vacant lots. One large Pop, 
lar tree, the relic of the o 
forest which had once flourish- 
ed there, twinkled in one corner; 
for the rest, it was overgrown 
with coarse weeds and a few 
dusty flowers. The Townsends 
stood just inside the rude board 
fence which divided the lot 
from the street and stared with 
wonder and horror, for, Cor- 
delia had told the truth. They 
all saw what she had described 
— the shadow of an exceeding- 
ly slim woman moving oe 

e ground with upstretch 
arms, the shadows strange, 
nondescript garments flapping 
from a shadowy line, but when 
they looked up for the substance 
of the shadows nothing was to 
be seen except the clear, blue 
October air. 

“My goodness!” gasped Mrs. 
Townsend. Her face assumed a 
strange gathering of wrath in 


the midst of her terror. Sud- 
denly she made a determined 
move forward, althou her 
husband strove to ho her 
back. 


“You let me be,” said she. 
She moved forward. Then she 
recoiled and gave a loud shriek. 
“The wet sheet flapped in my 
face,” she cried. “Take me away, 
take me away!” Then she faint- 
ed. Between them they got her 
back to the house. “It was aw- 
ful,” she moaned when she 
came to herself, with the family 
all around her where she lay 
on the dining-room floor. “Oh, 
_— what do you suppose it 


is 
“Nothing at all,” lied Da- 
vid Towstand m He was 
remarkable for courage and 
staunch belief in actualities. He 
hesr tn Tel Soo eit 
that he had seen anything un 
usual. 


“Oh, there was,” moaned his 
wife. 

“I saw something,” said 
George, in a sullen, boyish bass. 


The maid sobbed convul- 
sively and so did Adrianna for 
sympathy 


“We won't talk any about it,” 
said David. “Here, Jane, you 
drink this hot tea — it will do 
ou good; and Cordelia, you 
fate out the clothes in our 
own yard. George, you go and 
put up the line for her. 

“The line is out there,” said 
George, with a jerk of his shoul- 
der. 
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you afraid?” 
“No, I ain't,” replied the snd 
resentfully, and went out wi 


a peis face. 
ter that Cordelia hung the 
Townsend wash in the yard of 
their own house, standing al- 
ways with her back to the va- 
cant lot. As for David Town- 
send, he spent a good deal of 
his time in the lot watching the 
shadows, but he came to no 
explanation, although he strove 
to satisfy. himself with many. 
“I guess the shadows come 
from the smoke from our chim- 
neys, or else the poplar tree,” 
he said 


“Why do the shadows come 
on Monday mornings, and no 
other?” demanded his wife, 

David was silent. 


VERY SOON new mysteries 
arose. One day Cordelia Besut, 
the dinner-bell at their 
dinner hour, the same as in 
Townsend Center, high noon, 
and the family assembled. With 
amazement Adrianna looked at 
the dishes on the table. 

“Why, that’s queerl” she said. 

“What's queer?” asked her 
mother. 

Cordelia stopped short as 

she was about setting a tumbler 
of water beside a plate, and 
the water slop over. 
s Why,” = i gover a 
ace in — thought there 
was ore dinner. I — smelt 
cabbage cooking.” 

“I ee there would some- 


thing else come > gasped 
Cordelia, leaning hard on the 
back of Adrianna’s chair. 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Mrs. Townsend sharply, but her 
own face began to assume the 
shocked pallor which it was so 
easy nowadays for all their 
faces to assume at the merest 
suggestion of anything out of 

e common. 

“I smelt cabbage cooking all 
the moming up in my room,” 
Adrianna said faintly, “and 
here's codfish and potatoes for 


er. 
The Townsends all looked at 
one another. David rose with 
an exclamation and rushed out 
of the room. The others waited 
a aa Fpa S When he came 
back his face was lowering. 
“What did you . . Mrs. 
Townsend asked hesitatingly. 
's some smell of cab- 
bage out there,” he admitted 
reluctantly. Then he looked 
at her with a challenge. “I 
comes from the next house,” 
he said. “Blows over our house,” 
“Our house is higher.” 
“I don't care; you can never 
account for such things.” 
“Cordelia,” said Mrs. Town- 
send, “you go over to the next 
house and you ask if they've 
got cabbage for dinner.” 
Cordelia switched out of the 
room, her mouth set hard. She 
came back promptly. 
“Says they never have cab- 
bage, she announced with 
gloomy triumph and a conclu- 
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sive glance at Mr. Townsend. 
“Their girl was real sassy.” 

“Oh, father, let’s move away; 
let’s sell the house,” cried Adri- 
anna in a panic-stricken tone. 

“If ga think I'm going to 
sell a house that I got as chea 
as this one because we sme 
cabbage in a vacant lot, you're 
mistaken,” replied David firmly. 

“It isn’t the cabbage alone,” 
said Mrs. Townsend. 

“And a few shadows,” added 
David. “I am tired of such non- 
sense I thought you had more 
sense, Jane.” 

“One of the boys at school 
asked me if we lived in the 
house next to the vacant lot on 
Wells Street and whistled when 
I said ‘Yes,’ ” remarked George. 

“Let him whistle,” said Mr. 
Townsend. 

After a few hours the family, 
stimulated by Mr. Townsend's 
calm, common sense, agr 
that it was exceedingly foolish 
to be disturbed by a mysterious 
odor of cabbage. They even 
laughed at themselves. 

“I suppose we have got so 
nervous over those. shadows 
hanging out clothes that we 
notice every little thing,” con- 
ceded Mrs. Townsend. 

“You will find out some day 
that that is no more to be re- 
marae than the cabbage,” said 

er husband. 

“You cant account for that 
wet sheet hitting my face,” said 
Mrs. Townsend, doubtfully. 

“You imagined it.” 


“I felt it.” 


THAT AFTERNOON things 
went on as usual in the house- 
hold until nearly four o'clock. 
Adrianna went downtown to 
do some Shopping Mrs. Town- 
send sat sewing beside the bay 
window in her room, which was 
a front one in the third story. 
George had not got home. Mr. 
Townsend was writing a letter 
in the library. Cordelia’ was 
busy in the basement; the twi- 
light, which was coming earlier 
and earlier every night, was 
beginning to gather, when 
suddenly there was a loud 
erash which shook the house 
from its foundations. Even the 
dishes on the sideboard rattled, 
and the glasses rang like bells. 
The pictures on the walls of 
Mrs. Townsend’s room swung 
out from the walls. But that 
was not all: every looking-glass 
in the house cracked simutan- 
zany — as nearly as they 
could judge — from top to bot- 
tom, then shivered into frag- 
ments over the floors, 

Mrs. Townsend was too 
frightened to scream. She sat 
huddled in her chair, gasping 
for breath, her eyes, rolling 
from side to side in incredu- 
lous terror, turned toward the 
street. She saw a great black 
group of le crossing it just 
in front of the vacant lot. There 
was something  inexpressibly 
strange and gloomy about this 
moving group; there was an ef- 
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they disappeared in the vacant 
lot. Mr. Townsend came hur- 
rying ag iad room; he was 
pale, and loo at once angry 
and alarmed. 


“Did you fall?” he asked in- 
consequently, as if his wife, 
who was small, could have 
roduced such a manifestation 
y a fall. 

“Oh, David, what is it?” 
whispered Mrs. Townsend. 
“Darned if I knowl” said 
David. 

“Don’t swear. Its too awful. 
le see the looking-glass, Da- 
vi 


“I see it. The one over the 
lib mantel is broken, too.” 

“Oh, it is a sign of death!” 

Cordelia’s feet were heard 
as she staggered on the stairs. 
She almost fell into the room. 
She reeled over to Mr. Town- 
send and clutched his arm. He 
cast a sidewise glance, half 
aoon half commiserating at 
er. 

“Well, what is it all about?” 
he asked. 

“I dont know. What is it? 
Oh, what is it? The looking- 

ss in the kitchen is broken. 

over the floor. Oh, ohl 

What is it?” 


“I don’t know any more than 
you do. I didn’t do it.” 


“Lookin’ glasess broken is a 
sign of death in the house,” 
said Cordelia. “If it’s me, I 
hope Im ready; but I'd rather 
die than be so scared as I’ve 
been lately.” 

Mr. Townsend shook himself 
loose and eyed the two trembl- 
ing women with gathering re- 

ution. 

“Now, look here, both of 
you,” he said. “This is nonsense. 
Youll die sure enough of fright 
if you keep on this way. I was 
a fool myself to be startled. 
Everything it is is an earth- 
quake.” 

“Oh, Davidi” gasped his 
wife, not much reassured. 

“It is nothing but an earth- 
quake,” persisted Mr. Town 
send. “It acted just like that. 
Things always are broken on 
the walls, and the middle of the 
room isnt affected. I’ve read 
about it.” 


SUDDENLY Mrs. Townsend 
gave a loud shriek and point- 
ed. “How do you account for 
that,” she cried, “if it’s an earth- 
quake? Oh, oh, oh!” 

She was on the verge of hys- 
terics. Her husband held her 
firmly by the arm as his eyes 
followed the direction of her 
rigid pointing finger. Cordelia 
looked also, her eyes rooming 
oiler, sg to a bright point o 
rg ag roel: pe 

e broken looking- s lay a 
mass of black stuff in a grue- 
some long ridge. 
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“It’s something you dropped 
there,” almost outed r. 
Townsend. 

“It Kor vasa ee 

Mr. Townsen i 
wife’s arm and took one stride 
toward the ojan t yr K- 
very long crepe veil. He lift 
it, and it floated out from his 
en as if imbued with electri- 

ies yours,” he said to his 

È. 

“Oh, David, I never had one. 
You ow, oh, you know I 
— shouldnt — ess you died. 
How came it there?” 


deadly e, but still resentful 
‘bau afraid. 


“Don't hold it; don’t!” 

“I'd like to know what in 
thunder all this means?” said 
David. He gave the thing an 
angry toss and it fell on the 

oor in exactly the same long 
heap as before. 

rdelia began to weep 
with racking sobs. Mrs. Town- 
send reached out and caught 
her husband’s hand, clutching 
it hard with ice-cold ig 

“What's got into this house, 
anyhow?” he growled. 

oull have to sell it. Oh, 
David, we can’t live here.” 

“As for my selling a house 
I paid only five thousand for 
when it’s worth twenty-five, 
for any such nonsense as this, 
I wont!” 

David gave one stride to 


ward the black veil, but it rose 
from the floor and moved away 
before him across the room at 
exactly the same height as if 
suspended from a woman's 
head. He pursued it, clutching 
vainly, all around the room, 
then he swung himself on his 
heel with an exclamation and 
the thing fell to the floor again 
in the long heap. Then were 
heard hurrying feet on the 
stairs and Adrianna burst into 
the room. She ran straight to 
her father and clutched his 
arm; she tri to speak, but 
she chattered unintelligihiy; 
er face was blue. Her father 
shook her violently. 

“Adrianna, do have more 
sense!” he cried. 

“Oh, David, how can you 
talk so?” sobbed her mother. 

“I can’t help it. Im mad!” 
said he with emphasis. “What 
has got into this house and you 

anyhow?” 

“What is it, Adrianna, pox 
child,” asked her mother. “ 
look what has happened here. 

“Its an earthquake,” sai 
her father staunchly; “nothing 
to be afraid of.” 

“How do you account for 
that?” said Mrs. Townsend in 
an awful voice, pointing to the 
v 


ADRIANNA did not look — 
she was too engrossed with her 
own terrors. She began to 
in a breathless voice. 

“I — was coming — by the 
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vacant lot,” she panted, “i 


OT tind ar hor aban a 
bag and — a 1 of 
Bine ribbon, and < saw a 


crowd, an awful — ohl a whole 


apad ve e with white 
aces, as if — they were 
all in sa 

are they now?” 


“I don't Tan. Oh!” Adrian- 
na sank gasping feebly into a 


“Get her some water, David,” 
sobbed her mother. 

David rushed with an impa- 
tient exclamation, out of the 
room and returned with a glass 
of water which he held to his 
daughter's pt 

ere, this!” he said 


Ka 
b, David, how can you 
speak so?” maba his wife. 

“I cant help it. I'm mad 
clean through,” said David. 

Then there was a hard bound 
epee, and George entered. 

e was very white, but he 

ith an ap 
ce of unconcern. 

“Hullo!” he said in a shakin: 
voice, which he tried to contro: 
“What on earth’s to pay in that 
vacant lot now?” 

“Well, what is it?” demanded 
his father. 

“Oh, nothing, only — well, 
there are lights over it exactly 
as if there was a house there, 
just about where the er isi 
would be. It looked as if 
could walk right in, but w 
you look close there are sina 


old dried-up weeds rattling a- 
way on the ground the same as 
ever. I looked at it and couldn't 
believe my gan A woman 
saw it, too. She came along 
jt as I did. She eo a one 
ook, then she scre 

ran. I waited for some one = 
but nobbody came. 

Png ae Townsend rushed out of 


“I daresay it'll be age when 
he gets there,” began George, 
then he round the room. 


moka broke,” wailed 
mother, and Adrianna and 
Cordelia joined. 


George whistled with pale 


lips. en Mr. Townsend en- 
tered. 

“Well,” asked George, see 
an 


dont want to talk,” said 
his father. “I’ve stood just about 


one 

e've got to sell out and go 
back to Townsend Center,” 

<< 3 “srl in a wild i aca 

“Oh, David, say you'll go 
back.” 

“I won't go back for any such 
nonsense as this, and sell a 
twenty-five thousand dollar 
house for five thousand,” said 
he firmly. 

But that very night his reso- 
lution was shaken. The whole 
family watched <b eras in tia 
dining-room. pias were 
fraid 4 to go to b that i 
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“A black-draped long arm was seen to rise and 
make a motion” 
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except possibly Mr. Townsend. 
hes Monue declared firmly 
that she for one would leave 
that awful house and go back 
to Townsend Center whether 
he came or not, unless they all 
stayed together and watched, 
ee Mr. Townsend yielded. 
They chose the dining-room 
for the reason that it was near- 
er the street should they wish 
to make their egress hurriedly, 
and they took up their station 
around the dining-table on 


which Cordelia had placed a 
luncheon. 

“It looks exactly as if we 
were watching with a corpse,” 


she said in a_horror-stricken 
whisper. 
“Hold your tongue if you 
can't talk aida aA Me. 
Townsend. 


THE DINING-ROOM was 
vy large, finished in oak, with 
a dark blue paper above the 
wainscoting. The old sign of the 
tavern, the Blue Leopard, hung 
over the mantelshelf. Mr. Town- 
send had insisted on hanging it 
there. He had curious pride in 
it. The family sat together un- 
til after midnight. and nothing 
unusual happened. Mrs. Town- 
send began to nod; Mr. Town- 
send read the paper ostentati- 
ously. Adrianna and Cordelia 
stared with roving eyes about 
the room, then at each other 
as if comparing notes on ter- 
ror. George had a book which 


he studied furtively. All at' 


once Adrianna gave a startled 
exclamation and Cordelia ech- 
oed her. George whistled faint- 
ly. Mrs. Townsend awoke with 
a start and Mr. Townsend’s pa- 
per rattled to the floor. 
“Lookl” gasped Adrianna. 


The Townsends with one 
accord rose and huddled to- 
goer in a far corner; they all 
eld to each other and stared. 
The people, their faces gleam- 
ing with a whiteness of death, 
their black robes waving and 
folding, crossed the room. They 
were a trifle above mortal 
height, or seemed so to the ter- 
rified eyes which saw them. 
They reached the mantel-shelf 
where the signboard hung, then 
a blackdraped long arm was 
seen to rise and make a motion, 
as if plying a knocker. Then the 
= en ole Er y — on 
of sight, as if throu ew 
and the room was as before. 
Mrs. Townsend was shaking in 
a nervous chill, Adrianna was 
almost fainting, Cordelia was in 
hysterics. David Townsend 
stood in a curious way at the 
sign of the Blue Leopard. 
George stared at him with a 
look of horror. There was some- 
thin in hi fathers prake irom 
made hi et ev g 
else. At last he backed his arm 
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his hand over his fore 
ead. 


“Good Lord! What did come 
to me?” he muttered. 

“You looked like that awful 
picture of old Tom Townsend 
in the garret in Townsend Cen- 
ter, Father,” whimpered the 
boy, shuddering. 

Should I might look like 
‘most any old cuss after such 
darned work as this,” growled 
David, but his face was white. 
“Go and pour out some hot tea 
for your mother,” he oredered 
the b sharply. He himself 
shook ‘Cordelia violently. “Stop 
such actions!” he shouted in her 
ears, and shook her again. “Ain't 
done nothin’ wrong, have ye?” 

Then Cordelia quoted Scrip- 
ture in a burst of sobs and 
slaughter. 

“Behold, I was shapen in in- 
iquity; and in sin did my moth 
er conceive me,” she cried out. 
“If I aint done wrong, mebbe 
them that’s come before me 
did, and when the Evil One 
and the Powers of Darkness is 
abroad I’m liable, I’m liable!” 
Sas she laughed loud and long 


“If you dont hush up,” said 
David, but still with that white 
terror and horror on his own 
face, “Ill bundle you out in 
that vacant lot whether or no. 
I mean it.” 

Then Cordelia was quiet, af- 
ter one wild roll of her eyes to 
him. The color was returning 
to Adrianna’s cheeks; her moth- 


er was drinking hot tea in spas- 


ic gulps. 
“Its after midnight,” she 
gasped, “and I don't believe 
eyll come again tonight. Do 
you, David?” 
“No, I don’t,” said David 
conclusively. 


“Oh, David, we mustn't stay 
another night in this awful 
house.” 

“We won't. Tomorrow we'll 
ack off bag and baggage to 

ownsend Center, if it takes all 
the fire department to move 
us,” said David. 

Adrianna smiled in the midst 
of her terror. She thought of 
Abel Lyons. 


THE NEXT DAY Mr. Town- 
send went to the real estate 
agent who had sold him the 
ouse. 

“It’s no use,” he said, “I can’t 
stand it. Sell it for what 
you can get. I'll give it away 
rather than keep it.” 

Then he added a few strong 
words as to his opinion of par- 
ties who sold him such an es- 
tablishment. But the agent 
pleaded innocent for the most 


art, 

j “TIl own I suspected some- 
thing wrong when the owner, 
who pledged me to secrecy as 
to his name, told me to sell that 
lace for what I could get, and 
id not limit me. I had never 
heard anything, but I began to 
suspect something was wrong. 
Then I made a few inquiries 
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and found out that there was a 
rumor in the neighborhood that 
there was something out of the 
usual about that vacant lot. I 
had wondered myself why it 
wasn’t built upon. There was 
a story about it’s being under- 
taken once, and the contract 
made, and the contractor dy- 
ing; then another man took it 
and one of the workmen was 
killed on his way to dig the 
cellar, and the others struck. I 
didn’t pay much attention to it. 
I never believed much in that 
sort of thing anyhow, and then, 
too, I couldn't find out there 
had ever been anything wron 
wrong about the house itself, 
except as to the people who 
lived there were said to have 
seen and heard queer things in 
the vacant lot, so I thought you 
might be able to get along, es- 
pecially as you didn’t look like 
a man who was timid, and the 
house was such a bargain as I 
never handled before. But this 
you tell me is bevond belief.” 

“Do you know the names of 
the people who formerly owned 
the vacant lot?” asked Mr. 
Townsend. 
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“I don’t know for certain,” 
eg the agent, “for the origi- 
nal owners flourished long be- 
fore your’s or my day, but I do 
know that the lot goes by the 
name of the old Gaston lot. 
What's the matter? Are you ill?” 

“No; it’s nothing,” replied 
Mr. Townsend. “Get what you 
can for the house; perhaps 
another family might not be as 
se as we have been.” 

ope you are not going to 
leave the city?” said the agent, 
urbanely. 

“I am going back to Town- 
send Center as = as steam 
can carry me after we get 
packed up and out of that 
cursed house,” replied Mr. Da- 
vid Townsend. 


He did not tell the agent 
nor any of his family what had 
caused him to start when told 
the name of the former owners 
of the lot. He remembered all 
at once the story of a ghastly 
murder which had taken place 
in the Blue ard. e vic- 
tim’s name was Gaston and the 
murderer had never been dis- 


covered. 


OUT through it, but 


Comes Now The Power 


by Roger Zelazny 


(author of But Not the Herald, Divine Madness) 


Many months ago, ROGER ZELAZNY sent us three short-short stories. 


At that time we were very heavil: 


MOH to which we had commit 


overstoc! with 


ourselves, and we advised the au- 


new fiction for 


thor that while we loved all three of his offerings, and would like to 


use all three, a great strain would be put upon 
to do so; we proposed, if he felt heroic, to use them in 
which you have seen them in MOH — he a 
Here, then, is the last of the trio, 


his patience if we were 
in the order in 


to undergo the trial. 


uite erent from the second, as 


the second was from the first — and, of course, not designed as a trio 
in the first place. 


IT WAS INTO the second 
year now, and it was madden- 


ing. 
Everythin which had work- 
ed before failed this time. 
Each day he tried to break 
it, and it resisted his every ef- 
fort. 
He snarled at his students, 
drove recklessly, bloodied his 
knuckles against many walls. 
Nights, he lay awake cursing. 
ut there was no one to 


whom he could turn for help. 
His problem would have been 
non-existent to a psychiatrist, 
who doubtless would have 
attempted to treat him for 
something else. 

So he went away that sum- 
mer, spent a month at a resort: 
nothing. He experimented with 
sever Rap Demnagenic drugs: 
again, nothing. He tried free- 
associating into a tape record 
er, but all he got when he 
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pla it back was a headache. 

o whom does the holder of 
a blocked er turn, within 
a society o 


kind, if he can locate one. 


Milt Rand had known four 
other persons like himself: his 
cousin Gary, now deceased; 
Walker Jackson, a Negro 
preacher who had retired to 
somewhere down South; Tatya 
Stefanovich, a dancer, poe 
ly somewhere behind the Iron 
Curtain: and Curtis Lepge, 
who, unfortunately, was suffer- 
ing a schizoid reaction, para- 
noid type, in a State institu- 
tion for the criminally insane. 
Others, he had brushed against 
in the night, but had never met 
and could not locate now. 

There had been blockages 
before, but Milt had always 
worked his way through them 


inside of a month. time 
was different and special, 
though. Upsets, discomforts, 


disturbances can damn up a 
talent, block a power. An event 
which seals it off completely 
for over a year, however, is 
more than a mere disturbance, 
discomfort, or upset. 

The divorce had beaten hell 
out of him. 

It is bad enough to know 
that somewhere someone is 
hating you; but to have known 
the very form of that ‘hatred 
and to have proven ineffectu- 
al against it, to have known it 


as the hater held it for you, 
to have lived hig it on te 
it growing aroun u, this is 
more than distasteful circum- 
stance. Whether you are offend- 
er or offended, when you are 
hated and you live within the 
circle of that hate, it takes a 
thing from you: it tears a piece 
of spirit from your soul, or, if 
yu prefer, a way of ranking 

m your mind; it cuts an 
does not cauterize. 

Milt Rand dragged his bleed- 
ing psyche around the country 
and returned home. 

He would sit and watch the 
woods from his glassed-in 
back porch, drink beer, watch 

e fireflies in the shadows, 
the rabbits, the dark birds, an 
occasional fox, sometimes a bat. 

He had been fireflies once, 
and rabbits, birds, occasionally 
a fox, sometimes a bat.’ 

The wildness was one of the 
reasons he had moved beyond 
suburbia, adding an extra half 
hour to his commuting time. 

Now there was a plassed-in 
back porch between him and 
these things he had once been 
part of. Now he was alone. 

Walking the streets, address- 
ing his classes at the Institute, 
sitting in a restaurant, a theater, 
a bar, he was vacant where 
once he'd been filled. 

There are no books which 
tell a man how to bring back 
the power he has lost. 

He tries everything he can 
think of, while he is waiting. 
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WALKING THE hot pave- 
ments of a summer noon, Cross- 
ing against the lights because 
traffic is slow, watching kids 
in swimsuits play around a 
gurgling hydrant, filthy water 
sluicing the gutter about their 
feet, as mothers and older sis- 
ters in halters, wrinkled shirts, 
bermu and sunburnt skins 
watch them, occasionally, while 
talking to one another in en- 
sa to buildings or the 
shade of a storefront awnin 
Milt moves across town, head- 
ing nowhere in particular, 
growing clautrophobic if he 
stops for long, his eyebrows 
full of iration, sunglasses 
streaked with it, shirt sticking 
to his sides and coming loose, 
sticking and coming loose as he 
walks. 

Amid the afternoon, there 
comes a time when he has to 
rest the two fresh-baked bricks 
at the ends of his y> He 
finds a treelawn bench flanked 
by high maples, eases himself 
down into it and sits there 
thinking of nothing in particu- 


lar for perhaps ` twenty-five 
minutes. 

— Hello. 

Something within him laughs 
or weeps. 


Yes, hello, I am here! Don’t 
go away! Stay! Please! 

— You are — like me... 
— Yes, I am. You can see it 
in me because you are what 
ou are. But you must read 
ere and send here, too. I'm 


frozen. I — Hello? Where are 
you? 

Once more, he is alone. 

He tries to broadcast. He 
fills his mind with the thoughts 
and tries to push them outside 
his skull. 

— Please come back! I need 
you. You can help me. I am 
nepe rate. I hurt. Where are 
y 


Again, nothing. 

He wants to scream. He 
wants to search every room in 
every building on the block. 

Instead, he sits there. 

At 9:30 that evening they 
meet again, inside his mind. 


e 

— Stay! Stay, for God's sakel 
Dort go away this time! Please 
don’t! Listen, I need you! You 
can help me. 

— How? What is the matter? 

— Fm like you. Or was, 
once. I could reach out with 
ee and be other places, 
ot things, other people. I 
can’t do it now, though. I have 
a blockage. The power will not 
come. I know it is there. I can 
feel it. But I can’t use... 
Hello? 


= Yes, p a still tane. na 
eel myself going away, thoug 
add back. I... 

Milt waits until midnight. 
She does not come back. It is 
a feminine mind which has 
touched his own. Vague, weak, 
but definitely feminine, and 


wearing the power. She does 
not come back that night, 
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though. He paces up and down 
the block, wondering which 
window, which door. . 
He eats at an all-ni 
returns to his bench, 


t diner, 
waits, 


aces again, goes back to the - 


ner for cigarettes, begins 
in-smoking, goes back to 
the bench. 


Dawn occurs, day arrives, 
night is gone. He is alone, as 
birds explore the silence, traf- 
fic begins to swell, dogs wan- 
der the lawns. 

Then weakly, the contact: 

—I am here. I can stay 
longer this time, I think. How 
can I help youP Tell me. 

ght Do this pei 
feeling, the fee 
he out-go, ott-reach, 
out-know that you have now. 
Fill your mind with that feel- 
ing and send it to me, as 
as you can. 

t comes him then as 
once it was: the knowledge of 
the power. It is earth and wa- 
ter, fire and air to him. He 
stands upon it, he swims in it, 
he warms himself by it, he 
sari ` through it. mR 

— It is returning! Don’t stop 
now! 


— What ward? he frames the 


thought but knows she is al- 
ready gone, even as he does it. 


DOPED-UP OR feverish, he 
decides, and probably out for 
awhile now. 

He takes a taxi back to where 
he had parked, drives home, 
showers and shaves, makes 
breakfast, cannot eat. 

He drinks orange juice and 
—- and stretches out on the 


Five hours later he awakens, 
looks at his watch, curses. 

All the way back into town, 
he tries to recall the power. It 
is there like a tree, rooted in 
his being, branching behind 
his eyes, all bud, blossom, sap 
and color, but no leaves, no 
fruit. He can feel it swaying 
within him, pulsing, breathing; 
from the tips of his toes to the 
roots of his hair he feels it. But 
it does not bend to his will, it 
does not branch within his 
consciousness, furl there its 
ie spread the aromas of 

e. 

He parks in the hospital lot, 
enters Via lobby, pes E the 
front desk, finds a chair beside 
a table filled with magazines. 
z Two hours later he meets 
er. 

He is hiding behind a copy 
of HoLmay | looking for her. 

— I am here. 

— Again, then! Quickly! The 
powerl Help me to rouse it! 

She does this thing. 

Within his mind, she conjures 
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the power. There is a move- 
ment, a pause, a movement, a 
pause. Reflexively, as though 
suddenly remembering an in- 
tricate dance step, it stirs with- 
in him, the power. 


As in a surfacing bathy- 
scaphe, there is a rush of dis- 
tortions, then a clear, moist 
view without. 

She is a child, who has 

A  mind-twisted, fevered 
child, dying ... 

He reads it all when he turns 
the power upon her. 

Her name is Dorothy and 
she is delirious. The power 
came upon her at the' height of 
her illness, perhaps because of 
it. 

Has she helped a man come 
alive again, or dreamed that 
she helped him? she wonders. 

She is thirteen years old and 
her parents sit beside her bed. 
In the mind of her mother a 
word rolls over and over, sense- 
lessly, blocking all other 
thoughts, though it cannot keep 
away the feelings: 

— Metho-trexate, meth-otrex- 
ate, methotrex-ate, meth . . . 

In Dorothy's thirteen-year 
old breastbone there are need- 
les of in. The fevers swirl 
within fie, and she is all but 
gone to him. 

She is dying of leukemia. 
The final stages are already ar- 
rived. He can taste the blood 
in her mouth. 


Helpless within his power, he 
projects: 

— You have given me the 
end of your life and your final 
strength. I did not know this. 
I would not have asked it of 


you if I had. 

— Thank you, she says, for 
the pictures inside you. 

— Pictures? 

— Places, things I saw... 

— There is not much inside 
me worth showing. You could 
have been elsewhere, seeing 

er. 
— I am going again... 
— Wait! = 


He calls upon the power that 
lives within him now, fused 
with his will and his senses, 
his thoughts, memories, feel- 
ings. In one great blaze of life, 
he shows her Milt Rand. 

— Here is everything I have, 
all I have ever been might 
please: Here is swarming 
through a oggy night, blinking 
on and off. Here is lying be- 
neath a bush as the rains of 
summer fall about you, drip 
from the leaves upon your fox- 
soft fur. Here is the moon- 
dance of the deer, the dream 
drift of the trout beneath the 
dark swell, blood cold as the 
waters about you. 

Here is Tatya dancing and 
Walker preaching; here is my 
cousin Gary, as he whittles, 
contriving a ball within a box, 
all out of one piece of wood. 
This is my New York and my 
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Paris. This, my favorite meal, 
drink, cigar, restaurant, park, 
road to drive on late at night; 
this is where I dug tunnels, 
built a, “=n pes nas 
ming; this, my first ; these 
are the tears of loss; this is ex- 
ile and alone, and recovery, awe, 
i ae Peas 

ils; this, her n, = 
aati about it; these are the 
colors of the music I love, and 
this is my dog who lived long 
and was good. See all the 
things that heat the spirit, cool 
within the p are aed 
in memory one's self. 
give them to you, who have, no 
time to know them. 


make a 


cir cee 
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He sees himself standing on 
the far hills of her mind. She 
laughs aloud then, and in her 
room somewhere high away a 
hand is laid upon her and her 
wrist is taken between fingers 
and thumb as she rushes to 
ward him suddenly grown large. 
His great black wings sweep 
forward to fold her wordless 
spasm of life, then are empty. 

Milt Rand stiffens within his 

wer, puts aside a copy of 

OLIDAY and stands, to kovi 
the hospital, full and empty, 
empty, , like himself, now, 
behind. 

Such is the power of the 
power. 
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AT THE FIRST touch of 
the warm weather this spring, 
I had the most overpowering 
attack of laziness that I have 
ever experienced. It comes 
every summer, regularly, but 
the cold winter brought it on 
rather earlier I suppose. At 
such times I usually grit my 
teeth and work along no mat- 
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ter how I feel but somehow I 
couldn't stick it out at the of- 
fice. I tried reading, but found 
it too soothing and monoto- 
nous; I don’t go in much for 
girls and the alternative seem- 
ed to be a mild course in 
drinking. So it she | cane that 
I found myself in the taproom 
of the Stranger Club at eleven 
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o'clock on a Thursday mom- 
ing ordering the tall and icy. 
e place was deserted when 
I arrived, but I had not fin- 
ished my first drink when La- 
Brot came in — a member I 
barely knew. He was from 
French Africa — tall, dark, and 
supple of body — he spoke 
English with a bare trace of 
accent. I downed the contents 
of my glass at once and pro- 
posed that we have a drink 
together. “You name it,” said 
I, “and we'll both drink it.” 
This seemed witty to me at 
the time — why, I have no idea 
now. We drank that and dis- 
cussed another when Seeman 
slipped Prong the doors, si- 
lent and er-faced. LaBrot 
had the brilliant idea of making 
each new arrival name his 
drink and the first comers 
drink it. Seeman, of course, was 
all for whiskey straight — to 
one who did not ow the 
man, the suggestion would 
have seemed as shocking as 
though put forward by a new- 
ly frocked curate — and when 
Stendahl came in, he proposed 
Karlsburg beer. By the time 
the red face and snowy mus- 
tache of Colonel Marsh showed 
in the doorway of the taproom, 
we were in condition to = 
him with shouts and laughter. 
“What's it to be, Colonel? 
The drinks are on you and you 
must name theml” Our idea 
had, you see, wn a bit. 
The Colonel ordered mint 


juleps and marched us up to 
them in squads and insisted 
that our grasping, raising, and 
tilting of the glasses Sacked 
true military precision, which 
he proceeded to drill into us 
— using up three drinks apiece 
upon his recruits in so doing. 

It was now time Sasi, 
and sobered by much eating, 
we spread ourselves about the 
great lounge, in silence, to do 
our digestions full justice — 
for they serve good food at the 
Stranger Club. Some of the 
party left, but four of us re- 
mained — LaBrot, Seeman, 
Marsh, and myself. After half 
an hour had elapsed in quiet, 
our bodies were relaxed, our 
minds opened, and our tongues 
somewhat loosened so that 
what befell did so naturally 
and without exciting wonder 
at the time. 


LaBROT BEGAN it all, ly- 
ing back in an overstuffed 
armchair and blowing luxiuri- 
ous clouds of cigar smoke 
vaguely at the ceiling. “Butter- 
flies,” he remarked, apropos of 
nothing at all, “are my particu- 
lar habb ‘pi 

Colonel Marsh grunted, See- 
man’s yellowed face remained 
immobile, and I shifted vexed 
ly in my seat, What I wanted 
was a good rattling yarn, not 
butterflies. 

“Butterflies,” continued La- 
Brot, “are veree interesting and 
little understood. The patterns 
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on their wings are like noth- 
ing else in nature — for there 
is no regularity about it at all. 
The two wings are identical 
in reverse, of course, but that 
is all.” 

He lapsed into silence and I 
en that he had fallen 
asleep, but presently he con- 
tinued. 

“In North America you have 
a number of wing-patterns not 
found elsewhere. e Jasmine 
Sphinx Moth, what you call 

gramma, hus an elabo- 
rate form of shading and out- 
lines; the Cerura borealis, one 
of the puss moths, has peculiar 
dark markings on its wings. It 
is not remarkable for an insect 
to be strangely marked — ti- 
gers are and so are guinea- 
pigs. But did you know that 
every Cerura borealis in the 
country — millions probably — 
have exactly the same mark- 


wai 
h,” I ejaculated, vaguely in- 
terested, “Is that true 
“Perfectly true, my friend,” 
said LaBrot. “It is peculiar, is 
it not?” 
“Yet, rather. You'd think 
there would be minor changes.” 
“Oh, there are. About as 
much difference between one 
specimen and another as there 
would be between two copies 
of a word in two different 
handwritings. You could see 
the difference, but the word 
would still be recognizable.” 
“Queer way to put it, La- 


Brot,” said Seeman quietly, his 
keen glance fixed on his face. 
“Meanin’ just what?” 

“Ah-h! You are veree quick 
to see things, but no? Meaning, 
perhaps they could bel For 
another strange thing, century 
after century, generation after 
eneration of moths, the chil- 
ren of one species are like 
copies of their parents and the 
markings are like the same 
word in a still different hand- 
writing!” 


SEEMAN SAT bolt upright 
in his chair and carefully lit a 
cigarette, which he uffed 
slowly and all the while his 
eyes never left LaBrot’s face. 
LaBrot continued to address 
the ceiling, as though he did 
not see any of us. 


“Now that word were 
written on paper, it would be 
gone in a few hundred years, 


is it not soP If it were engrav- 
ed on stone — even in the dry 
air of Egypt — it would last 
only a few thousand years be- 
fore the weather wore the 
markings down. 

“Suppose the word were 
written in the marks of a but- 
terfly’s wing — how long would 
it last? noy year a fresh copy 
is fathered by the old — the 
weather destroys the old copy 
and the young one remains in- 
tact. oreover, the word 
spreads and is multiplied until 
millions of that particular kind 
of moth carry the word over 
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many miles of land. Time may 
permit the word to cover 
whole continents — but time 
cannot erase the word so writ- 
ten! You are now interested, 
my Seeman, but yes!” 

“Can't see what oe driv- 
in’ at yet — go onl” 

“Heredity is strange — noth- 
ing seems sO permanent as a 
useless heritage,” contiued La- 
Brot. “We still possess a vermi- 
form appendix. Now I must 
ask you how many years have 
elapsed since this was useful 
to us? Originally a second sto- 
mach, it is said. We have been 
men maybe a million years, is 
it not so, and since we have 
been men we have not used 


this heritagel How long, then, 
might marks remain in a but- 
terfly wing?” 


“Why not tell us the whole 
story — if it is one?” I put in 
abruptly and LaBrot was si- 
lent at once. Then Colonel 
Marsh signaled an attendant 


with his forefinger and present- 
1 were sipping iqueurs 
Creme de Cacao, to be pre- 


cise) and the strong sweet stuff 
set LaBrot’s tongue free. 

“I am attached to the French 
consulate here, as you may 
know. Last summer I spent my 
vacation in southwestern Colo- 
rado collecting butterflies and 
enjoying the wild life. I caught 
several specimens of a new 
species — no, not even that — 
a variation of an Ameriacn 
species. It has iar mark- 


ings that look like writing and 
— well, here it is . . ” He 
fished into a pocket and pro- 
duced a flat leather case which 
he han around to us. It 
contained a mounted moth — 
light yellow with orange rims 
and on the light portions were 
strange pa marks in jet 
black. 

“It's a Sphinx moth — Chlae- 
nogramma LaBrotti, I call it, 
though it is still unknown to 
zeus You oe aa extraor- 

inary part o: e whole thin 
is that a month ago I had ee 
marks here tra ed!” 

“Good God!” said Colonel 
Marsh and stared pop-eyed at 
the thing as Sina it would 
bite him. 

“Go onl” said Seeman. 

“The writing of the ancient 
Phoenicians is extraordinarily 
like that moth wing. I didnt 
know it, of course. What I 
did — being struck with their 
poate — was to copy free- 
and on a a of paper the 
marks in the order they ap- 
pear. I took my paper to an 
archaeologist I happen to know 
slightly. A week later he sent 
it back with this note: ‘Tt is 
a crude representation of some 
Phoenician inscription, appar- 
ently, though one of the words 
is araia i and several of 
the characters are so distorted 
that their meaning almost had 
to be guessed at. Where did 
you get it? 

at’s what he wrote me — 
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that and the translation. Of 
course, it may all be gibberish 
oe pars coincidence but — read 


TYPEWRITTEN ON the 
sheet of paper that he handed 
me were the following words: 

"ey we children of) the 
Sun (are) ... place (of) hills 
(at or near) the source of the 
Water (or river) .. .” There 
followed a translation into 
Phoenician characters and the 
three of us compared these 
carefully with the marks on 
the insect. The similarity was 
lat age — indeed, it was 
plain that they were so nearl 
identical as to make coinci- 
dence the only explanation. 
And as for coincidence — what 
is it someone said? If a thou- 
sand monkeys played with 
typewriter keys for a thousand 

ears, what chance would they 

ve of happening to strike 
out all the words in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica? Eager- 
eyed, we turned to LaBrot for 
more details. 

“Nothing more to say. Only 
I shall take my vacation next 
week — we get a month at 
the consulate — and I shall be 
going back to Colorado. I 

ought, if you don’t think 
this all silly nonsense, perhaps 
one or more of you might care 


16) ose % 

“H-r-rmphl” The Colonel ex- 
ploded. “Silly nonsense! Your 
vacation starts tomorrow, sir, 


and all three of us are goin 
with you — make no mistake! 
This can’t wait!” 


LaBROT SMILED. “There's 
one thing more, maybe of in- 
terest. e country where I 
caught this moth is ae and 
barren. One section of it is 
raised up on cliffs a thousand 
to two thousand feet high a- 
bove the surrounding land. Up 
above must be twenty square 
miles where human feet have 
never touched!” 

“Nobody bothered to climb 
up?” 

“No, no! You don’t under- 
stand! Many have tried, but it 
is not climbable. I walked all 
around at the foot of these 
cliffs, walked and rode, and I 
traveled twenty miles and 
came back where I started 
and at no place was there the 
slightest crack or slope — all 
was vertical and impassable.” 

“Haven't they any aero 
planes in Colorado?” . 

“Ah, art They have flown 
over it. I found a pilot at Den- 
ver, an amateur, who had 
flown above and looked down 
upon it. He told me that steep 
hills and rock pinnacles are 
everywhere and there is no 
flat place to land — not even 
one hundred yards. Many trees 
grow in the little valleys and 
gullies — trees are everywhere 
except where the rough rocks 


show.” 
Colonel Marsh was poring 
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over the translation. “You think 
that this plateau might be 
what is ca ‘place of hills’? 
How about this business of 
the source of a river?” 

I laughed shortly, “What 
rivers would you like? The 
Colorado, the Rio Grande, and 
the Missouri, herself, all start 
in Colorado!” 

“That is right,” agreed La- 
Brot. Then, turning to Seeman, 
“You say nothing. Why were 
you so interested when I be- 
gan telling?” 

“Sort of legend in Africa — 
one of the tribes, at least. All 
about butterflies being mes- 
sengers, y'know. Supposed to 
carry messages between the 
spirits or something like that 
= I never really got the hang 
of it.” 
gare yes! I had never heard 

t” 


at. 
“But LaBrot,” I put in. 
“What would ancient Phoeni- 
cians have been doing in wes- 
tern America? The continent 
hadnt been discovered b 
three or four thousand years 
“Ah!” he replied, raising his 
is and pursing his lips. 
at excites, 


ut yes? at 
indeed?” 

“Then I take it,” demanded 
the worthy Colonel, “that you 
propose to get up on this pla- 
teau and see what’s_ there! 
How shall we get up?” 

“Once during the war I saw 
a blimp making a landing on 
a mountain side to let off a 


man. Certainly nothing else 
could do it — not an aeroplane, 
at least. Maybe we could rent 
a blimp?” 

“Hr-rmph! Rent .one! We'll 
buy one. .. . get me the 
phone book .* . no, boy! Boy, 
there! Go to the telephone and 
get me the Badyear Rubber 


poly 
LaBrot. raised his eyebrows 
at me. I smiled. “Colonel Marsh 
is worth a great deal of money 
— don’t worry about it. If he 
wants to buy a blimp, he'll 
buy it. I'm tickled to death to 
have an excuse for a vacation 
— how about you, Seeman?” 
“What artillery, d’you su 
se we'd better take along 
e asked in reply. 


IT WAS TEN DAYS later, 
as a matter of fact, before we 
arrived at Newark Airport and 
saw our newly delivered blimp 
moored by a rope to a ten- 
ton truck. It was Colonel 
Marsh’s idea that we should 
fly all the way out, for the air- 
ship had a capacity of 1,500 

unds and could take the 
our of us and her pilot with 
ease. Her cruising range was 
about 500 miles normally, but 
we packed light kit and could 
take on a few extra gallons. 
There was a light breeze blow- 
ing and the ship rode a hun- 
dred feet up in the air as stead- 
ily as a bird soaring. At our 
signal, she came down to with- 
in ten feet of the ground and 
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a ladder was thrown over 
whi we seized and pulled 
upon so that the enclosed gon- 


dola was only a high st 
from the level field. We pil 
in, helping each other, and 
two of the Badyear Company 
mechanics helped us load the 
duffel. Then we found our 
seats in the cramped cabin — 
two long bunks — and I 
glanced out the port to see the 
ground far below. Silently and 
effortlessly we were rising. 

When we had reached a few 
hundred feet of altitude, the 
piet — a long, lean, taciturn 
elow — started the engine 
and I could feel the ship swin 
to the pull of the propeller an 
head around due west. Then 
the motor settled down to a 
steady deafening roar and we 
were on our way. The trip 
was uneventful; we ate and 
slept on board. We stopped 
three times for gas and I was 
amazed at the ease with which 
each landing was effected. A 
light-hooked anchor on a rope 
was lowered until a flying field 
attendant caught it and hook- 
ed it over something solid — 
once it was a concrete pylon, 
and once a dozen men held it 
— then we drew in on the er 
until we were almost on the 
ground. At Denver we stayed 
seweral hours and loaded u 
with grub and filled the ship's 
tank with fresh drinking water. 
We were ready. 

LaBrot sat up beside the 


pilot now and pointed out our 
course carefully on the map. 
His name was Stevens — a 
likeable enough chap — and 
he thought that we were sci- 
entists and slightly mad. He 
was to land us and return to 
Denver — stay at Denver a 
week and c for us again. 
“It's okay with me, boss,” said 
he. “I’ve got a brother who 
lives in Denver and I aint 
seen him in two years.” 


OUR EYES WERE now all 
glued to the portholes and we 
were fascinated by the won- 
derful landscape stretched out 
below us — I never knew that 
mere rock could be so oma- 
mental — every color of the 
rainbow, pretty near. And hills 
and precipices and forests of 
spruce trees were all thrown 
in to keep it from getting mo- 
notonous. But presently the 
character of the countryside 
be to change. More r 
and less greenery and wilder 
confusion of cliff and gorge 
ap ed. No signs of human 
habitation were to be seen. For 
another hour we flew low, 
skirting mountainsides and 
roaring down gorges to the 
screaming disgust an oc- 
casional eagle. Then when we 
did sight our goal, we were 


close upon it — a vertically 
stratifi range of unbroken 
cliffs that looked like the 


sawed-off stump of a vast 
hollowed tree. hollow was 
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seven miles across and filled 
with a forest of ancient spruce 
that rose at us like cyclopean 

ars, and amongst the green 
showed brown and gray and 
reddish rocks and pinnacles. 

“This is the place,’ I heard 
LaBrot say to Stevens. “Could 
you land us on the edge of 
the cliff somewhere, d’you 


suppose?” 

Mavens looked doubtful and 
juggled the controls so that we 
ost altitude and the motors 
were idling. The great up- 
thrust area of timbered wilder- 
ness seemed to come closer by 
the second until we floated 
only a hundred feet above it. 
“Stand by to lower the anchor,” 
called Stevens and then, “Let 


her go .. . about two hundred 
feet of line . . . with a little 
luck, now...” 


And then, miraculously, the 
ship lurched gently and we 
were swinging closer and clos- 
er to a flat area of perhaps 
twenty feet width and a hun- 
dred feet nn ee at the very 
top of the cliff. LaBrot was in 
the open door of the gondola 
and presently he jumped six 
feet down to the solid rock. I 
threw out our equipment, 
piece by piece, and tricky work 
it was, for the blimp swung 
and rose in the light breeze. 
Then I jumped, myself, at a 
favorable moment and Colonel 
Marsh fell on top of me be- 
fore I could recover, but for- 
tunately neither of us was hurt. 


It was five minutes before 
Stevens could get the blimp 
down again after it had been 
released from our double 
weight and then it was just 
for an instant within eight or 
ten feet of the rock when See- 
man leaped. We caught him 
or he baby pel fallen flat. 

en we loo up again, the 
blimp was two hundred yards 
above us, Stevens having a- 
bandoned his anchor and line. 

He called out, “See you next 
week!” and waved an arm. We 
waved back. Then the motor 
started and he headed up and 
north and was soon out of 
sight among the hills. We 
were on our own. Here on this 
rocky and broken plateau were 
almost fifty square miles upon 
which the foot of modern man 
had never been set. 

“LaBrot! Look there!” called 
Seeman suddenly and pointed 
to a small yellowish butterfly 
that fluttered near. LaBrot 

red intently until the thing 

ad gone. Then he turned to 
us. “I think that was one of 
our chaps,” he said, and turned 
away to stare down over the 
country we had come to ex- 
plore — his cheeks flushed 
slightly and his eyes sparkling. 


WE HAD GAINED some 
notion as to the lay of this 
high land from the airship. Al- 
though such a jumble of stone 
and wooded cliff could be 
termed nothing but capricious, 
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such plan as there was might 
be described as follows: first, 
the encircling cliff-top, vary- 
ing from one to two thousand 
feet in height; second, from 
where we landed, a gorge lead- 
ing away southwest and forkin 
into two main gorges, whi 
might be termed East and 
West Gorge; third, a series of 
smaller branching valleys and 
gorges -on both sides of the 
main depressions; fourth, a cen- 
tral raised portion, which 
might have been originally a 
conical mountain now deeply 
scarred and cleft by weather 
and geological action. Our first 
undertaking was to descend 
the sharp slope which led to 
the uneven floor of the main 
gorge two hundred feet below 
ue We left = reserve m - 
ies up on e rocky table 
Pi p% had landed and 
loaded ourselves with a day’s 
rations and ammunition. Each 
of us carried a knife and a re- 
volver and a coil of one hun- 
dred feet of strong, light rope. 
“We have water, but hadn't 
we better look for more?” ask- 
ed Seeman, the veteran camp- 
er among us. And we agreed 
to make this our first search 
and set off slithering and 
scrambling down the slope — 
aided by the half-dozen dwarf- 
ed spruces that grew upon it. 
At the bottom we trudged a- 
long between steep cliffs for 
perhaps a mile over a none- 
too-smooth surface. At the end 


of a mile, Colonel Marsh ci 
ped and drew in his brea 
story. eyeing the ground 
closely. 


“Does it occur to you young- 
sters,” he said, “that this can- 
yon bottom is getting to look 
more and more like a. 

h?” 


pat 

We hadnt noticed, but it 
was true — here and there 
were unmistakable evidences 
of smoothing. “Couldnt be a 
water course?” suggested La- 
Brot. 

“It doesnt always run at 
the lowest level,” polte out 
Seeman. I felt a chill run u 
my back all of a sudden an 
glanced up nervously at the 
steep slopes that hemmed us 
in. 


WE PROCEEDED down the 
canyon until we came to the 
great fork of the main gorges 
and here a careful study of 
the rocky soil revealed the fact 
that someone or something 
had used the path before us 
so gag “It could be ani- 


mals — goats or bears, per- 
haps,” I suggested. “Let’s make 
camp right here before it gets 


too dark. Theres some tire- 
wood even if we have to use 
water from our flasks.” 

The others agreed and we 
rolled our blankets close to 
the canyon wall in a slight de- 
ression and built a roaring 
Fire to k away the beasts 
that iad dae the path-beat- 
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ing. Coffee and beans were hot 
as the strip of sky far overhead 
became dark and filled with 
stars. After that we talked and 
speculated and I remember 
telling LaBrot; 

“So far as I am concerned, 
this trip is just plain vacation 
— Im inclined to think that 
your butterflies were too liber- 
ally treated in the matter of a 
translation. And even if not, 
I hardly expect that this par- 
ticular bit of Colorado is the 
source of their emanation. 
Now, considered as a vacation, 
I thing we are having 2 bully 
timel” 

LaBrot was earnestly indig- 
nant — sure we would find 
something unusual. 

“Always investigate the un- 
usual!” Colonel Marsh grunt- 
ed. “No man ever explored 
this plateau before, did he? 
There you are! That ‘was 
enough for me to go on, back 
in New York, and it’s enough 
now.” Seeman refused to enter 
the discussion and we finally 
fell asleep under the stars. 


HAVE YOU EVER had that 
sort of nightmare where you 
lie on your back and cant 
move legs or arms while a 
beast or a villain (or whatever) 
slowly approaches? That's the 
way I woke up — and I thought 
I was still dreaming until the 
ropes cut into my wrists at 
their striving and I saw in the 
half-dawn the curious misshap- 


en figures bending over m 
companions and Colonel 
Marsh's furious shouting broke 
the silence of the gorge with 
wild echoes! The sweat poured 
suddenly cold over my fore- 
head — what creatures had cap- 
tured us? Why? I had no time 
for such imaginings, for a 
blanket-draped pur ap- 
proached me and brought me 
shrieking to my feet with an 
expert twist on my wrist lash- 
ings. Then with a sharp jab in 
the thigh he set me walking, 
and when I turned my head 
to look back at my compan- 
ions, I felt a spear point draw 

on my left cheek and 
kept my face straight ahead 
after that. About five minutes 
later I heard behind me the 
sounds of sge] ag iw 
were passin rou ‘ave 
and called te “Are aie i 
right back there?” The pom 
wound in my buttocks that re- 
sulted was only partly compen- 
sated for by the threefold re- 
sponse from the rear that as- 
sured me my companions were 
at least in no worse case than 
I. After that we walked in si- 
lence for an hour. 

It was broad daylight b 
now and our path broadene 
to all of two feet width and 
we came upon a canyon deep- 
ly overhung by cliffs from a- 

e. Up this gloomy tunnel 
we se a to round a comer 
suddenly upon a _ecul-de-sac 
perhaps two hundred yards a- 
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cross in the form of a circle 
broken for twenty feet only b 
the entering canyon. Cliffe 
partly overhung this open area 
sO t a double handful of 
sky showed five hundred feet 
above us. Our eyes, however, 
did not glance upward — there 
were more amazing sights to 
draw them. The entire face of 
the cliff was the facade of a 
vast circular building evidently 
extending into the living rock. 
It was regularly carved into 
great square pillars with a mas- 
sive overhanging pediment and 

een the pillars, the rock 
was dressed and pierced with 


nings for windows and with 
favarched doorways. This 
sight, in the midst of a wilder- 
ness, might be considered be- 
wildering enough. Yet, in ad- 
dition, there was that which 


took our breath away; the fa- ` 


cade fairly blazed with gold! 
It was plastered in sheets upon 
every pillar, and the main 
doorway, facing us, seemed to 
have been built entirely of the 
yellow metall 


THERE Ra Bie TERR in a 
group, surrounde our squat 
and aes captors (they looked 
almost humpbacked) and gasp- 
ing at it all, And then out from 
the cool gloom of the golden 
pay stalked a tall, clean- 
imbed old man in purple 
robes that fell to his golden 
shoes. He looked at us in si- 
lence a moment and then 


sappi his hands. A dark- 
faced dwarf — like our guards 
— ran to him dog-like from the 
shadows, was given a quiet 
order, and vanished through 
the gateway. We waited in 
silence for five minutes until 


another figure came into the 
bright sunlight from out of the 
gold-fram darkness. Then 


we stared in real earnest! 

I dont quite know how to 
write down what she looked 
like — the first time we saw 
Val-Bel. Her hair was a cloud 
of redgold and her skin a 
creamy olive. Her figure was 
magnificent and stirring to the 
pulses with its bow-string taut- 
ness, and set off with as beaut- 
iful a face as I ever expect to 
see this side of Paradise. She 
looked straight at us and her 
eyes became fi upon (I 
turned slightly to make sure) 
no other LaBrot. He sup- 
ported the look, like a dazed 
man, for a full minute. I no- 
ticed that the girls face was 
tinged with the least touch of 
pinkness when she finally start- 
ed and tumed to the old man. 
Two words were said. They 
saved our lives, as I know now, 
but we did not at the time. 
They were followed by a sha 
command and our guards herd- 
ed us oy at the word 
offf to the left and into a minor 
doorway and along a dark 
hallway cut in the stone of the 
mountains. We tramped on 
echoing stone for a minute or 
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two and then tumed into a 
large room and — our guards 
cut our bonds and remained 
in the doorway! 

There we were, you see — 
prisoners. Colonel Marsh grunt- 
ed and pulled his mustache 
through his fingers, eyeing the 
guards speculatively. The oth- 
er three of us explored our 
quarters and found that a dark 

way gave entrance to still 
another room in which were 
four palette beds upon the 
floor — straw mattresses, for I 
felt them. Off that again was 
a small room in which was 
sunk a pool of water about six 
feet square and four feet deep, 
and with a constant flow en- 
tering at one end and going 
out at the other, over a groove 
cut in the rocky floor of the 
room. Rude are A comfort, 
perhaps, but entirely adequate, 
except for light, which was 
furnished by enormously long 
shafts a foot square and ex- 
tending, evidently, up to the 
very top of the cliff in which 
the caves were excavated. 


WE WENT BACK into our 
“living-room” and found Colo- 
nel Marsh alone, but the butt 
of a spear showing beyond the 
archway indicated that a guard 
was outside. 

“And now what?” asked See- 
man. We did not reply. After 
a while, a tray of food was 
brought in and placed on the 
floor, the swart squat servitor 


instantly retiring. There was 
cold meat and a sort of scone 
baked in ashes, with sheep’s. 
milk (so the Colonel pronounc- 
ed it) in a leather bottle. We 
ate in silence in the half gloom 
of the stone walls, and when 
we had finished the tray was 
"they are feedin 

ey are feedi us, any- 
way,” I said to e a i 

I suppose you chaps realize 

t they have left us our re- 
volvers!” 

“Whatl Why, that’s right! 
Took our knives and left the 
guns on- us!” 

“Then we can walk out of 
here whenever we want tol” 

“Wait a minute,” cut in La- 
Brot. “What did we come here 
for? To find out what was here 
and why, yes? We're bein 
fed — let’s wait a few days a 
see what it’s all about.” 

It was an absurd situation. 
Yet if we broke for freedom, 
killing the guards, we might 
never learn who these people 
were. We agreed to pretend 
to be prisoners — but “we 
musn’t let ’em tie us up again, 
you know,” stipulated Seeman. 


AND JUST AS we had that 
matter settled, in walked Val- 
Bell followed by two awkward 
fellows carrying wax tapers. 
Her hair seemed like a third 
light in the room and she walk- 
ed proudly looking straight 
toward us. She beckoned to 
the guards to set down the 
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candles and in doing so one 
pan touched her dress — she 

ed up in a great rage as 
though she were*of different 
clay from that humble, cring- 
ing being — as though a mere 
touch from him was intolera- 
ble smirch. His fellow led him 
stumbling out of our presence, 
and her face lost that fright- 
ening haughty look as she 


turned to us once more, ; 
With her hand, she pointed 
to her breast, said al-Bel” 


and then ted to LaBrot. 
He gar cooked at her as 
though he had lost wits. She 
repeated the action and then 
he came to himself with a start 
and gave his own name. In 
turn she learned all our names. 
We found that wax-tapers were 
“ge-luce” and that shoes were 
pod-la. For an hour she gave 
u a thorou ar in pa 

guage and signifying t 
she would e next day, 
she left us. A little later we 
were brought our evening 
meal, and upon consuming this 
we retired, feeling unusually 
sleepy. I know that I was a- 
sleep before I had time to ful- 
ly reflect upon the events of 
the day — when I awoke I 
still felt tired and gazed around 
in a half stupor before I realized 
that I was dressed in a flowing 
cotton robe instead of my own 
clothes! In surprise I rose up- 
on an elbow and peered a- 
round in the half gloom at my 
sleeping companions. Our 


clothes had been taken away 
and with them — our revolvers! 

I roused the others one by 
one and told them the news. 

“We've been drugged!” 
grunted Colonel Marsh. “Now 
were in a fine pickle!” 

“What do you suppose they 
are going to do to us?” asked 
Seeman. 

I feared the worst, but La- 
aot tty paar lens 

won't let anythin en 
to us,” he said confidently, 
She came shortly afterwards, 
and two guards with her to 
ive us our breakfast. She 
ooked interestedly at our new 
clothes and seemed much 
pleased with the effect, par- 
ticularly with LaBrot's appear- 
ance. Our language lesson com- 
men: at once and lasted for 
the entire day. 


FOR THE NEXT two 
weeks we remained in that 
semidungeon, unable to deter- 
mine upon a definite attempt 
to escape and speculating up- 
on whether our pilot would 
continue to call week after 
week for us at the edge of the 
plateau. We could converse 
with some freedom in the new 
language by now, yet had 
learn sbaceibely nothing of 
the inhabitants of the plateau, 
nor the popas of our captivi- 
ty. Val-Bel simply refused to 
answer any questions and con- 
fined her attentions entirely 
to teaching us words. Every 
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morning she arrived shortly 


after our breakfast and re- 


mained with us for six or sev- 
en hours of intensive study. 
And for the rest of the day 
and the long evenings we had 
“ennui,” as LaBrot called it — 
sheer boredom. 

One day Val-Bel did let in 
a little light upon our mystery 
— she spoke hesitantly, as 
though afraid to reveal more 
than a very little. I had framed 
a sentence in her language: 
“How is it, Val-Bel, that your 
people ever got up on this pla- 
teau if they, cannot now get 
down again?” 

“But when they first came 
here it was not a plateau,” she 
replied, her eyes wide at the 
thought. “That was in ve 
ancient days and all aroun 
stretched level land, save for 
these small ravines and bluffs 
— or so the books say. The 
ships sailed right up to the old 
wharf that was not half a mile 
distant — up the great river 
they sailed, and brought new 
— and took away the 

old. 

s “The gold! How did the gold 
get here 

She looked more surprised 
than ever. “From the mines, of 
course! This colony was the 
most productive gold mine in 
all the empire — why else 
would a colony be set here so 
many thousan of miles from 


“she started, and her eyes 


half closed and gazed vacant- 
ly over our heads while she 
appeared to listen. But I could 
ear no sound — I wondered 
then and have wondered since 
whether these people could 
converse at a distance without 
words. Certainly she seemed to 
have received a warning of 
some sort. “I must not say an 
more — let us continue wi 
our lesson!” 

“But one thing — just onel 
Surely it cannot be forbidden,” 
pleaded LaBrot. 

She looked at him and her 
face softened. “What is it?” 

“How does it happen that 
the plateau is now half a mile 
above the plain outside and 
where has the great river you 
mention now goner” 


Her brow furrowed and she 
glanced around uneasily. “Well 
. . . I will answer that, for 
what harm? The books 
of a great earthquake, of the 
rocks shaking. and tumbling. 
Many of our colonists were 
killed. Out over the plain as 
far as they could see, the 
ground rose and fell rhythmic- 
ally and sections rose hour af- 
ter hour until ig agian dis- 
tant mountains. e water in 
the river all ran down into 
great cracks that opened to re- 
ceive it in the earth’s crust. 
The sun set on that terrible 
day and after a night of terror 
the sun rose on a new country- 
side — even as we see it now 
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. .» There! Now we must stop 
talking and study!” 


THUS THE DAYS passed. 
Each moming we looked for- 
ward to Val-Bel’s coming. Fi- 
nally one moming we heard 
the expected sounds and look- 
ed up to see not Val-Bel, but 
the tall white-bearded figure 
we had seen on the first day. 
He gazed at us in silence a 
moment. Then: “You will fol- 
low mel” he commanded and 
tumed on his gold-sandaled 
heel. Six guards came in and 
we followed him without wait- 
ing to be prodded into it! The 
sunlight was startlingly bright, 
even in that deep canyon, after 
our long stay in the prison, and 

air was crisp and clean in 
our nostrils. We found our- 
selves led, however, directly 
toward enormous golden 
portal of the main cavern and 
quickly plunged into its gloomy 
interior. en our eyes could 
make out a details at all, we 
gasped — four of us. Never 
in my life have I imagined so 
much gold! The room was 
square and measured fully a 
hundred feet across, while ov- 
erhead the stone walls curved 
over to make a pointed arch 
enormously hi and breath- 
lessly beautiful. At the very 
center, a shaft of light was re- 
flected from the sky above by 
polished triangles of gold that 
covered the 


th a 
We T tee tine floor 


and commenced climbing a 
t staircase cut in the rock. 


led and the old man seated 
himself beside a large open 
window through which the 
sunlight streamed. He beckon- 

us to seat ourselves on stone 

ches resting against the 
wall of the room and the guards 
retired ouside. Then in the 
language we had spent weeks 
learning, the old man spoke, 
an dhi» voice was grave and 
chilling. 

“You will wonder why I have 
prong you here. at you 
will learn soon, First I ask you 
why you came to my plateau. 
Answer!” 


We hesitated as to who 
should be our spokesman, but 
LaBrot took it upon himself to 
answer. “We read the message 
on the wing of the moth,” said 


The old man inclined his 
head. “We found „that moth 


still needed help.” 

“That is possible — yet must 
I be sure that you are qualifi 
to help. Were you sent to us 
from Atlantis?” 

“From Atlantis!” (The name 
was pronounced as in Eng- 
lish. ) 
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We looked around at one 
another. I blurted out: “But 
Atlantis does not exist! It has 
not existed for thousands of 
years — not since human his- 
tory began, if everl” 

The old man’s eyes were 
hard as they strove to pierce 
my brain. “What you say is 
absurd,” he answered coldly. 
“What purpose can you have 
in seeking to deceive me?” 

“We do not know Atlantis,” 
put in LaBrot. “It has sunk 
under the ocean.” 


OUR HOST WAS visibly 
growing angry. “It is some at- 
tempt to persuade me to yield 
my sania nship over the 
gold!” he cried. Then he smiled 
and said, “We will forget this 
nonsense. I will tell you why 
po agi: been brought here. 

i well. 

“You must know that this 
plateau was left cut off from 
the surrounding plain many 
thousands of years ago. Upon 
it were a dozen men and wom- 
en of the ruling class of At- 
lantis, my ancestors, and a few 
hundred of the working class- 
es. They waited for an expedi- 
tion to come with my slaves to 
the gold and so far 
we still wait in vain. Something 
must have happened — not the 
absurd thing you suggest, but 
more likely,” he looked hard 
at us, “much more likely, an 
enemy has cut Atlantis off 
from her mines and colonies. 


No matter, for here we will 
wait until the gold we guard 
is g for. i 
any years ; 

could not get l seme to the 
plains below the cliffs, though 
many slaves were forced to 
make the attempt. Always they 
fell and my ancestors saw 
them die below. So they bred 
over long, slow centuries of se- 
lection a moth that bore their 
message in its wings and these 
moths were released by thou- 
sands. Yet more centuries 
passed. 

“Whether from some natural 
weakness in the human strains 
on this plateau or whether 
from the mere number of in- 
bred generations, I know not, 
but our workers degenerated 
with the centuries and our 
rulers brought forth fewer and 
fewer children. This is now so 
serious that of the line of rul- 
ers there remain only myself 
and my daughter. The workers 
— they are the deformed 
dwarfs you have seen! I have 

rmitted none of them to 

reed — for many years the 
newly born have been mon- 
sters or imbeciles, which I de- 
stroyed, The race must die out. 
That is a small matter, for they 
are only workers. But my 
daughter is of the race of the 
sun. When four young men 
arrive upon our plateau, 

can easi y imagine to t 
p se shall devote youl 
a you four she must 
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select a mate; this she shall do 
today.” 


“Bat — the other three?” 
He raised white bushy eye- 
brows. “They are of no use to 


” he said coldly. 
acl pat ih vos Ge eth 
us, then?” 


“You will be destroyed, for 
you are not of the working 
class to be of use, and no man 

o has seen the gold can be 
permitted to leave these mines 
— even if by 

“Hr-r-rumph!” exploded the 
Colonel, red of face, “we came 
here, did we not?” 

“I w how you came — 
for the great flying boat that 
brought you was here again a 
few days since looking for you. 
We had no such things in my _ 
day — we scomed material 
comfort and progress in Atlan- 
tis, considering that only the 
mind was worthy of develop- 
ment. I am not curious as to 
how your flying boat is con- 
structed, nor am I impressed 
with its creation. Such mechan- 
ical tricks do not bespeak a 
great race — rather a lazy one.” 


HIS FACE WAS scornful 
and Seeman looked quizzically 
at me. 

“Your own race would have 
left here thousands of years 
ago if you had had an airship, 
sir!” Colonel Marsh sputtered. 
“It's all very well to call names, 
but how about your own case!” 

is absurd! What use 


would it be to take gold to 
Atlantis if the gold were not 
needed? If it had been needed, 
they would have come here 
Enou of this nonsense. Val- 
Bel choose here and now 
which of you she will mate 
with — then we can of 
the rest of youl” 

He struck a gong at his side 
and a ard entered. “Your 
mistress!” commanded the old 
man and we waited in silence 
for her to come. It was an awk- 
ward situation — which of the 
four of us would she choose? 
Only one could live! We look- 
ed at each other in veiled side 


— our eyes betraying 
our private thoughts. Suddenly 
Seeman laughed, his yellowed 


face wrinkled and his eyes bit- 
ter. In English he spoke to us. 
“You know, we're actin’ like a 
lot of players on a stage! Let's 
seize ths old man and make 
him order the guards to stand 
aside while we walk out_ of 
here. We can’t get more than 
killed!” 

LaBrot’s brow furrowed in 
thought and his eyes became 
apologetic. “Pleasef Not yet! 
<i see — well — I love Val-Bell 
I think she loves me, but... 
how can I find out unless we 
wait? Besides, I have an idea 
that she will give us all more 
time. It’s this: after she chooses 


' But then it was too late, for 
through the door came Val-Bel 
and LaBrot became dumb like 
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a man stricken so. She looked 
at her father questioningl 
and then without words nod- 
ded and turned to LaBrot, 
nag her hand gently upon 
is shoulder. 

“I have chosen,” 


simply. 

Aod = har words the cae 
man stru e gong again an 
before we three had time to 
think what it meant, the room 
was full of guards and it was 
too late. I saw LaBrot <>) 
gling with two of them — Val- 

anxiously urging them to 
be gentle with him; I saw See- 
man, his face impassive, march- 
ing down the hall without re- 
sistance, and Colonel Marsh 
wordily sai to ovēr- 
powering force. en I i pa 
mitted myself to be shoved a- 
long in the wake of Seeman. 
Down stairs we went in 
the darkness and along a sweat- 
ing tunnel of stone and gh 
a doorway into a prison simi- 
lar to our old rooms. Seeman 
was awaiting me, and after a 
minute the Colonel was thrust 
in, panting and blowing, and 
with small wounds bleed- 
ing in his thi where the 
urging spear points had thrust. 

Looks like were done for 
this time,” he announced 
poomi, staring at the guards 

ond the doorwty. 

20h, I dunno,” answered 
Seeman. “LaBrot said he had 
an idea, yknow! Were not 
dead yet!” 


she said 


dark; WAS í ERA ns 
; just a faint wW i 
came from the tunnel, but et 
ter an hour or two, our eyes 
ome make - a straw 

ets against the wall — our 
only furniture — and we lay 
down on these and slept. After 
a while, some food and drink 
was brought in under ard 
and set upon the floor our 
chamber. Here in the darkness 
we ate and slept and ate a- 
gain, for we knew not how 
many days or hours — fearfully 
waiting for what each next 
minute might bring forth. “In 
God's name, why didn’t we 
break free the first day when 
we still had our revolvers?” I 
heard Colonel Marsh groan, 
and my own thoughts echoed 
the sentiment. 

There followed two days of 
waiting — never knowing from 
minute to minute how much 
longer we had to live. We be- 
came quite philosophical to- 
ward the last, resigned to our 
fate and all that sort of thing, 
and nt much time discuss- 
ing what we had heard from 
the old man as to the origin 
and purpose of this strange 
unworldly colony of a long- 
vanished race. Oo we won- 
dered how LaBrot was mak- 
ing out in his enforced mar- 
riage and for how many weeks 
our aviator would return for 
us in the blimp before he gave 
up hope and (perhaps) organ- 
ized a searchi and 


ching party — 
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whether they would find us 
still alive! 

During that dark vigil we 
ieced together the st of 

s strange gold-mine colony. 
Seeman started it by remark: 
ing that we had learned very 
little for the probable cost to 
ourselves. 
“Nonsense!” said Colonel 
Marsh. “Wa have the whole 
story. First expxloring parties 
rami the ari a ot Atlantis 
set out in ships to find the 
Gulf of Mexico — find the 
Mississippi River, probably. 
They sail up it to its source 
which in those days, evidently, 
ran close by this plateau. They 
land here and discover gold 
and leave a colony to mine it 
and determine its richness. 
Years later the ship returns 
with more colonists and picks 
up a cargo of gold to go back 
to civilization. Again and a- 
gain the ships come for gold 
until the Day of Wrath when 
Atlantis sinks beneath the sea. 
Even here in Colorado — thou- 
sands of miles away — that 
cataclysm was felt. Mountains 
were thrust up and the river 
vanished. The gold mine and 
the colony around it were ele- 
vated a few thousand feet and 
cut off from the surrounding 
country. They ii ag to de- 
scend the cliff and fail. They 
spend their time breeding mes- 
sages on moth wings and — 
no doubt — other equally fan- 
ciful attempts at communica- 


tion with the outer world dur- 
ing the long centuries. But dis- 
cipline goes on — gold is still 
mined and piled up waitin 
the next ship that is to sai 
from a sunken civilization up 
a dry riverl It must take a lot 
to convince these Atlanteans 
of a fact!” 

“It does make a na ee 
way you sum it up, Colonel,” 
agreed Seemann, 

“And now that we have 
solved the mystery, how much 
better off are wer” I put in a. 
trifle bitterly., “Apparently we 
are to be killed e i our knowl- 
edge is to die with us, any- 
wayl” 


WE WERE ALL three si- 
lent for a time. Then Seeman 
broke it. “Curious that we 
three should actually see an 
Atlantean. Do you remember 
the story that night at the 
Stranger Club?* y do you 
suppose we have been picked 
out for these revelations? And 
why, having seen and heard, 
are we selected to die?” 


“Doubt it!” snapped the 
Colonel. “You can’t depend on 
a man when he falls in love.” 

“I don’t a .” drawled See- 
man. “I think he'll find a way. 
But if he doesn’t, I shant wor- 
ry. The only way to act is to 

*Voice of Atlantis, Famous Sci- 
ENCE Fiction, Winter 1966/67. See 
page 127. 
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be calm and prepared. If we 
have to die — well — that’s 
that! What good would it do 


to worry?” 
When it came, therefore, we 
were not three determined 


men but three fatalists and be- 
fore we could make up our 
minds to die resisting, the 
room was full of guards as be- 
fore and we were led out 
through the passages into the 
sunlight where we blinked 
strongly and stared stupidly 
around us. Then we saw the 
pile of brush and the three 
stakes and — but there were 
three guards to each of us and 
that panic-stricken moment of 
struggle was uickly over. 
With our hands lashed behind 
us, we were marched each to 
his stake and securely tied 
there. 

“No sign of LaBrot!~ said 
Colonel Marsh significantly. 

‘Wait awhile — we're not 
dead yet,” replied Seeman. 

The brush was being piled 
around our knees now and my 
eyes frantically searched the 
doorways and windows in the 
shadowed cliff face. Surely 
LaBrot would at least attempt 
a rescue! But, except for the 
nine guards, there was no hu- 
man being in sight. And then 
from the golden arch of the 
temple came the old man and 
in his hands was a lighted 
torch that smoked and sput- 
tered. On he came, his pace 
slow and sedate and his face 


poe and serene. Now he was 
ut ten sepe away and in sick 


dread I closed my eyes and 
wondered desperatel how 
painful this death might prove. 


SO I ONLY HEARD the 
shots — I did not see LaBrot 
leaning out of the window fif- 
ty feet up the cliff until four 
of the squat guards were writh- 
ing in their death agonies up- 
on the ground in front of me. 
He must have had another re- 
volver ready, for six more 
shots rang out and only one 
guard was left and he quickly 
vanished into the darkness of 
a nearby archway. Then the 
old man seemed to get a new 
grip on himself and strode un- 
alteringly toward us, torch in 
hand. I strained my head to 
catch a glimpse of LaBrot’s 
window — it was empty! Now 
the old man was lighting the 
faggots at my feet and they 
caught slowly and crackled 
and the smoke swirled up and 
choked me so that I coughed. 
It never occurred to me to 
speak. Somehow I knew that 
no prayers or pleadings could 
move my executioner to a mo- 
ment’s pity. I heard Colonel 
Marsh groan inarticulately. 

Then suddenly LaBrot was 
there kicking away the blazing 
sticks and holding off his fath- 
er-in-law with one hand as he 

d so. In a moment he had 
cut the bonds that held my 
wrists, doing it so hastily that 
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he almost severed the thumb 
from my left hand at the same 
time, Spouting blood, I fum- 
bled with my leg fastenings 
and raced around to free my 
companions. Free at last, we 
st there, the four of us, fac- 
ing the old white-bearded At- 
lantean. He gazed at us imper- 
turbably, only his eyes betray- 
ing his excitement and anger. 
ill me!” he demanded qui- 
etly. “You have won! The gold 
is unguarded and I have fail- 
ed. I cannot continue to livel” 
None of us answered him, 
but just stood staring. Then 
Val-Bel’s voice came from the 


I and went 
to her and I watched them 
talking in whispers, she seem- 
ing to be convinced of 
something against her will. 
er a while her head droop- 
in acquiescence and hand 
in hand the two walked up to 
the old man, who was trem- 
bling now with fatigue. 

“He says, father, that you 
are wrong. Atlantis no longer 
exists. Let the gold stay here 
— for it needs no guards since 
none can climb the surround- 


ing cliffs — and do you come 
with us in the flying boat out 
over the world and see for 


yourself, He says that if you 
decide to return here, you s 

be free to do so and the gold 
shall be guarded for you — but 
if you find that he is right, 


then you shall say what is best 
to done and whatever you 
ee to. To this he 
pledges his life and honor.” 

The old man was silent for 
a while. “And what of my dead 
guards?” 

“What loss? A degenerate 
race — doomed to die in this 
generation!” 

“It is absurd! He lies when 
he says that the great empire 
of Atlantis is lost and forgotten 


say he will a 


among men!” 
“Then his life is forfeit to 
you — he swears sol” 


“I swear it!” said LaBrot in 
a low voice. 

“Well — well — what else 
can I do? I am his prisoner; 
why does he not kill me?” 

d I could see then that 
the argument was won, but the 
sun seemed to be fading and 
there was something the mat- 
ter with my eyes, for the cliff 
was tilting over us at a fear- 
ful angle and my head buzzed. 
Everything went black and I 
remembered no more. 

When I was again conscious, 
it was to the drone of the air- 
ship. I was lying on a_ bunk 
and Seeman kneeled beside 
me. “There,” he said. “Do you 
feel better?” 

“What has happened?” 

“You lost too much blood 
— that cut on your hand, you 
know. Fainted, that’s all. And 
I’m afraid your thumb is gone. 
Funny you didnt think to 
bandage it sooner!” 
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OF THAT AMAZING voy- 
age with Val-Bel and her old 
father I cannot write — it 
would make d story all by it- 
self. The ship was heavy, for 
besides the extra passengers 
we carried two hundred 
pounds of gold — $70,000 at 
the new price. Every new 
town we passed over was the 
signal for exclamations of de- 
light from Val-Bel and for 
puszea and suspicious frowns 
rom the old man. At New 
York Seeman and I left the 
ship and returned to our oc- 
cupations, but the other four 
were planning a series of 
flights to convince the old At- 
lantean that the world had 
changed. 

It was almost a month when 
I heard again from LaBrot, 
The letter was postmarked 
from the Canary Islands. Here 
it is, for it makes as good a 
conclusion as anything I can 
think of: 

“We have made three cruises 
over the Atlantic Ocean from 
here and Val-Bel’s father is re- 
signed to the truth at last. The 
question is, in that case, what 
to do with the gold back on 
the plateau? I put it up to him 
and he seems not to care in 
the least. He wants none of it, 
for Val-Bel and I have assur- 
ed him that he must spend the 
rest of his days with us. I sug- 
gested that some of it be given 
to you and Seeman, for Colo- 
nel Marsh insists that he has 


more than enough money for 

his needs, and to this he agreed 

listlessly. Now so much is all 

eA well — wait for the rest 
i 


“I asked him then how much 
ph there was and he pulled 
rom his robes a tile tablet 
and consulted it a moment. 
Thirty-three ‘Cog-drach was 
what he made it. And a Cog- 
drach? As nearly as I could 
understand him, about the 
weight of one thousand menl 
Do you understand, old man? 
Billions of dollars’ worth of 
goldi Enough to end this de- 
pression as suddenly and com- 
pletely as when half a century 
ago the gold strikes in Cali- 
fornia and Australia startled 
the world and caused such a 
long period of rising prosperity 
as the nations had never be- 
fore imagined! 

“So you see that this adven- 
ture of ours is not over. I s 
need help from al] three of 
you. There’s all that gold to be 
got together and transported 
to the assay office and when 
the money is in hand, we must 
et it distributed. Where? I 
on’t know. I might use a mil- 
lion myself, but that would be 
my limit. Well, think it over. 

ell be back in New York in 
about a month. 

“Val-Bel serids her love and 
hopes that your hand is better. 

“Your friend, 
ROT. 


» 


Che Friendly Demon 
by Daneel Hi Toa 


“Probably never since Rameses II's 150 children,” writes 
Will Durant about DeFoe in The Age of Louis XIV, “has his- 


seen such a prodigy of 
in Daros is that “he wrote 


eny. The only thing incredible 
e wrote.” His name is linked 


most clos with The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures 
of a Gram (titles were long in the 18th century), which 


ccess, and went to four editions in four 
was first published in 1719. 1722 saw the 
works for which he is stil] remem- 


name means an’ oe ar 
and A 


Journal of the Plague Year, “. . . so minutely realistic and sta- 
tistical that historians look upon it tantamount i a 
DeFoe wrote at high speed, apparently maintained a hi 

level of matter and style. Durant goes on to say, “In all his 210 
volumes et oar anek es hearsay) there is hardly one 
dull page; and where oe dull he is deliberately so, to 
add to the verisimilitude of tale.” Perhaps some knowing 
mae, OE ces Se, Ss: gee thes petak Soy Sia ape 


A GENTLEMAN in Ireland, 
near to the Earl of Orrery’s 
house, sending his butler one 
afternoon to a neighboring vil- 
lage to buy cards, as he passed 
a feld, espied a company in the 
middle thereof, sitting round a 


table, with several dishes of 
good cheer before them. And 
moving towards them, they all 
rose and saluted him, desiring 
him to sit down and take part 
with them. But one of them 
whispered these words in his 
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ear, “Do nothing this company 
invites you to.” ereupon, he 
refusing to accept of their kind- 
ness, the table and all the dain- 
ties it was furnished with imme- 
diately vanished, but the com- 
pany fell to dancing and play- 
ing upon divers musical instru- 
ments. 

The butler was a second time 
solicited to partake of their di- 
versions, but would not be pre- 
vailed upon to engage himself 
with them. Upon which they left 
off their merrymaking and fell to 
work, still pressing the butler to 
make one among them, but to 
no gale So that, upon his 
third refusal, they all vanished 
and left the butler alone, who 
in a great consternation retumed 
home without the cards, fell in- 
to a fit as he entered the house, 
but soon recovering his senses, 
related to his master all that 
had passed. 


The following night, one of 
the ghostly company came to 
his bedside and told him that 
if he offered to stir out the next 
day, he would be carried away. 
Upon his advice, he kept with- 
in till towards the evening, and, 
having occasion to make water, 
ventured to set one foot over 
the threshold of the door in or- 
der to ease himself. which he 
had no sooner done but a rope 
was cast about his middle. in 
the sieht of several standers-hv. 
and the poor man was hurried 
from the porch with unaccount- 


able swiftness, followed by 
many, many persons. 

But they were not nimble 
enough to overtake him, till a 
horseman, well mounted, ha 
pening to meet him upon the 
road, and seeing many followers 
2 pursuit of a zar eri 
along in a rope without an y 
to force him, catched hold of 
the cord and stopped him in 
his career; but received, for his 

ins, such a strap upon his 

ack with one end of the rope 
as almost felled him from his 
horse. However, being a good 
Christian, he was too strong for 
the devil, and recovered the 
butler out of the spirits’ clutches, 
and brought him back to his 
enas. 

The Lord Orrery, hearing of 
the strange passages, for his 
further satisfaction of the truth 
thereof. sent for the butler, with 
leave of his master, to come and 
continue some days and nights 
at his house, which, in obedi- 
ence to his lordshin, the servant 
did accordingly. Who after his 
first nights bedding there, re- 
ported to the earl in the morn- 
ing that his specter had again 
been with him and assured him 
that on that very day he should 
be spirited away, in spite of all 
the measures that could pos- 
sibly be taken to prevent it. 
Unon which he was conducted ` 
into a large room, with a con- 
siderable number of holv per- 
sons to defend him from the 
assaults of Satan, among whom 
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was the famous stroker of be- 
witched rsons, Mr. Greatrix, 
who lived in the neighborhood, 
and knew, as may be presumed, 
how to deal with the devil as 
well as anybody. Besides, sev- 
eral eminent quality were pres- 
ent in re Oe acy among the 
rest, two bi waitin 
the wonderful marae of this mEn 
accountable prodigy. 

Till part of the afternoon was 
spent, the time slid away in 
nothing but peace and quiet- 
ness, but at length the enchant- 
ed patient was perceived to rise 

the floor without any vis- 

ible assistance, whereupon Mr. 
Greatrix and another lusty man 
clapped their arms over his 
s ders and endeavored to 
weigh him down with their ut- 
most strength, but to no pur- 
pose. For the devil proved too 
powerful and, after a hard 
struggle on both sides, made 
them quit their hold; and snatch- 
ing the butler from them, car- 
ried him over their heads and 
tossed him in the air, to and fro 
like a dog in a blanket, several 
of the company running under 
poor wretch to save him 
from the ground. By which 
means, when the spirits’ frolic 
was over, they could not find 
that in all this hurry scurry the 
frightened butler had received 
the least damage, but was left 
in status quo upon the same 
remises, to prove the devil a 


“The goblins, for this bout, 


having given over their ime 
and lekt their lai eeu ikke 
a little repose, that he might in 
some measure be refreshed 
against their next sally, my lord 
ordered the same night two of 
his servants to lie with him, for 
fear some devil or other should 
come and catch him napping. 
Notwithstanding which, the but- 
ler told his lordship the next 
morning that the spirit had 
again been with him in the like- 
ness of a quack doctor, and held 
in his right hand a wooden dish 

of grey liquor, like a mess 
of porridge, at the sight of 
which he endeavored to awake 
his bedfellows. 

But the- specter told him his 
attempts were fruitless, for that 
his com ons were enchanted 
into a deep sleep, advising him 
not to be fri ted, for he came 
as friend and was the same spir- 
it that cautioned him in the field 
against complying with the com- 
pany he there met, when he was 
going for the cards; adding that 
if he had not refused to come 
into their measures he had been 
forever miserable; also won- 
dered he had escaped the day 
before, because he knew there 
was so powerful a combination 
against him; that for the future 

ere would be no more at- 
tempts of the like nature; fur- 
ther telling the poor tremblin 
butler that he knew he was sad- 

troubled with two sorts of 
ts; and as a friend he had 
brought him a medicine that 
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would cure him of both, be- 
seeching him to take it. 


Then the spiritual doctor 
asked his patient if he knew him. 
The butler answered no. “I am,” 
says he, “the wandering ghost 
of your old acquaintance John 
Ho. by, who has been dead and 
buried these seven years; and 
ever since, for the wickedness 
of my life, have been ‘lifted in- 
to the company of those evil 
spirits you beheld in the fields, 
am hurried up and down in this 
restless condition, and doomed 
to continue in the same wretched 
state till the day of judgment” 
— adding that “had you served 
your Creator in the days of your 
youth, and offered up your 
prayers that morning before you 
were sent for the cards, you had 
not been treated by the spirits 
that tormented you with so 
much rigor and severity.” 

After the butler had reported 
these marvelous passages to my 


lord and his family, the two 
bishops that were present, 
among other quality, were 
thereupon consulted, whether or 
no it was props for the butler 
to follow the spirits advice in 
taking the plantain juice for the 
cure of his fits, and whether he 
had done well or ill in refusing 
the liquid dose which the spec- 
ter would have given him. 
question at first seemed to be a 
kind of moot point, but after 
some struggle in the debate, 
their resolution was that the 
butler had acted through the 
whole affair like a good Chris- 
tian, for that it was highly sin- 
ful to follow the devils advice 
in anything, and that no man 
should do evil that good might 
come of it. 

So that, in short, the par 
butler after his fatigue had no 
amends for his trouble, but was 
denied, by the bishops, the 
seeming benefit that the spirit 
intended him. 
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Dark Hollow 


by Emil Petaja 


nee PETALA Re eRe rer pE voia tom, vine had baii 


a dozen a ces zmo TaLes between 1044 an 
had the pleasure of buying a number of his off-beat myst and de- 

during the 50's. The present Sty malt baye heer pub- 
lished in WT, too, if the magazine had 


tective 


HE WAS TOLD that Edith 
Spinney was having lunch in her 
rivate office, as she did ev 

y, so Adam parked himse 
tentatively on the edge of a 
air and fretted. At last 
the buzzer rattled and the 
blonde behind the desk looked 
up at him with a nod and a 
wink, 


“You can go in now, Mr. 
Monfret.” 

Adam stood up, fussing with 
his his ancient hat. He was a 
little, avocadoshaped biped 
who was uneasy in the presence 
of humans (he preferred bocks, 


1952, and we 


lasted longer. 


mainly those about elves and 
poo and such) so that now 
is pale gray eyes blinked un- 
happily under his balding fringe 
of dust-colored hair. His suit, 
like his hat, smelled of moth- 


“Go ahead in,” the secretary 
prompted. 

Adam nodded and gulped. 
Then, to his despair he wes in. 
Edith Spinney continued to 
brush crumbs of lunch into a 
paper napkin and then deposit- 
ed this into the wastebasket by 
her impressive desk. That she 
was remafkable was apparent in 
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her brisk manner, in her poise, 
in her dress — which tended to- 
ward tailored-mannish, but ex- 
pensive. She had a forceful nose, 
a strong chin, and behind those 


t streak of gray in 
srah bunad bair was mikur- 


When she pulled her glance 
up from her work, Adam’s heart 
contracted and stopped. She 


dow if she didn’t like the color 

of his tie. He sighed for his 

bookish apartment in Seattle. 
He stood up. She was very 


tall, 

Adam tried to think how to 
excuse himself and retreat, when 
her stern thin lips turned Hea 
wards into a cool smile. 
came over and shook his hand, 


firmly. 
T law your wak, Mr. Mon- 
fred, I think we can do busi- 


ness, 

“W-What . . .?” He tried to 
smile, 

“Sit down, Adam. Sit down. 
You don’t mind if I call you 
Adam?” 

Adam sat and nodded vigo- 
rously, Then, izing this was 
the wrong thing, he cried, “No, 
no! Certainly not, Miss Spin- 


ney. 
“Trine” Miss Spinney picked 
up some papers and ran her 

ce over them. “Your refer- 
ences are excellent. You have 


compiled as well as written 
uite a list of books of light 
iklore and so on. Children’s 
fantasy, too. While the job I 
have in mind is not quite in this 
line, I'm confident you will do 
admirably.” 


He blinked like an elderly 


ow. 
“This is what we have for you, 
Adam. As you know our list in- 
cludes a e ee rey 
ery season. I enjoy the un 
ge Ne but it has to be see 
ic. i ject is v authen- 
tic. Briefly, last month one of 
our scouts discovered a remark- 
able manuscript in a Salem attic, 
hidden in the false bottom of an 


MISS _ SPINNEY smiled. 
Fo , these days. But yes. In 
act, s manuscript purports 
to be the actual chronicle of a 
Salem witch, or warlock if you 


refer, and ev ing indicates 
t it is ind that. I haven't 
had time to plow through the 


crabbed handwriting myself, but 
our researcher tells me that it is 
a record of this person’s activi- 
ties. 

‘This is where you come in, 
Adam. I want you to translate it 
into readable modern English 
without losing all the seven- 
teenth century flavor. Our first 
edition will be quite limited, 
expetsive. Maynard Doro will 
illustrate. You'll have consider- 
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able license in the treatment and 
augment the witch’s notes with 
appropriate tales based on the 
content. The whimsical touch, I 
think. That’s what we want and 
that is what you do so well.” 
Adam sat back in his chair 
with a quivering sigh. How 
wonderful. Broomstick legends. 
He would love it. And Maynard 
Doro to illustrate the book. He 
blinked back tears. “A privilege, 
Miss Spinney. A rare privilege.” 
“Good. Now. Are you se 
comfortably in New York?” 
“No. Can't I go back home to 
Seattle?” 
Ms a I like to keep in 


touch. š 

Edith Spinney lit a cigarette 
and scowled out at the smoky 
design of metal and glass fram- 

by her windows. 

“You know,” she decided a- 
bruptly, “I think you'd do better 
in a bucolic atmosphere; obvi- 
ously you don’t think much of 
New York. I've got itl” 

“Yes, Miss Spinney?” 

“New England, of course. Sa- 
lem. Charming in the fall. Right 
back where the manuscript 
came from. I'll make the ar- 
rangements with a renting agen- 

and you may have your 

ice. My secretary will make 
out an advance check for you 
before you leave.” 

She walked him to the door 
where she handed him a bulky 
well-protected manuscript. 
“Guard this with your life, 
Adam. These original manus- 


scripts are worth their weight in 
old, you know. Remem _ 

e light touch.” 

Adam clutched the parcel 
i to his heart. “Don’t worry, 

iss Spinney. I'll die before .. .” 

“I trust you implicitly,” she 
smiled. “Goodbye.” 

She watched him patter back 
to his chair to wait for his check. 
Something elfin and lovable a- 
bout the little old man; he want- 
ed ragga She moved briskly 
back to her work with a deep 
sense of accomplishment. 


ADAM PICKED a lonely but 
leasant gray cottage near the 
rest some distance from Salem 
itself, north and east. It had a 
Hansel-Gretel look, he thought. 
To reach it he took a bumpy 
taxi ride down a dirt road that 
forked off the main highway 
that ran along the Ipswich River, 
around a hillock of bare boul- 
ders, ending up in a hidden 
clearing surrounded by dark 


trees. 

The solitude was exactly right. 

Summer was vano into au- 
tumn; the leaves began to 
change color. A hazy, almost 
supernatural, stillness hung over 
this section of woods. The rut- 
ted side road discouraged even 
the most avid farm antique col- 
lectors, and there were no farm- 
houses on this unprepossessing 
offshoot anyway. 

Mrs. Grumett lived on the 
outskirts of the nearest village 
and she came by twice a week 
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to do for him. She cleaned up 
and kept the cottage suppli 
with food, and kerosene for the 
lampe A wa a bom hacio. 
or; he enjoyed preparing 
own rather outlandish meals, 
but might have died of malnu- 
trition had it not been for Mrs. 
Grummett. 

The task which Edith Spinn 
had given him was delightful. It 
didnt matter that the manu- 
script was hard to decipher and 
rambled on, with references to 
strange books in foreign langu- 
ages which he knew were una- 


vailable from his lifetime of 
prowling library stacks. The 
author ed a lot of superna- 


tural powers and of his connec- 
tion with Dark Ones from Other 
Places. Adam smiled; he skim- 
med over the more sinister pas- 
sages. The light touch, Miss 
Spinney had said. 

One warm September after- 
noon Adam found the distrac- 
tion of the bees’ drowsy hum- 
ming, and the breeze wafting 
out of the piney woods more 
than he could bear. He was 
trying to make out an almost- 
obliterated passage, the scrawled 
letters trembled across the brit- 
tle page. Voices in the forest 
were calling. 

Dutifully he kept at it, then 
re-read what he had transcribed: 

The Word of Origin. It must 
be known to all who would 
delve ino vasty things that wis- 
dom lies in the knowing of the 
all concerning those whom he 


or to basik d e 
Sufficient t e 
cite to each daemon his truthful 
name of has rg Bos him the his- 
tory ginnings. 
Adam thought a aiai like 
a great — ell across his desk, 
but when he looked out there 
wasn't a cloud in the sky. It was 
purest blue and there were the 
wind-driven voices of the forest 
beckonin ü 
He sighed and put away his 
work. work and no play. 
Perhaps a walk in the fresi 
would clear the cobwebs out of 
his mind. 


HIS PATH was aimless. It 
was pleasant in the woods’ hush, 
Hstening to the soughing of the 
breeze, the crackling of dry 
leaves arijit a A stengel 
portentous melancholy Hinger- 
ed on the air. The dying leaves, 
perhaps. He couldn't shrug it 
off, yet he had never been so 
contented before in his life. His 
project was to his liking and it 
was going well. His long gush- 
ing letter to Miss Spinney about 
how much he liked the cottage 
and how excited he was about 
the manuscript elicited a crisp 
but friendly note expressive of 
complete confidence in Adam's 
abilities. What a remarkable 
woman! A little frightening, but 
she had to maintain that air of 
domination competing with a 
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savage -world where the men 
layed her lip service but secret- 
y resented her. 

Adam kicked idly at a toad- 
stool. It squished unpleasantly 
under his nudge, so that he gri- 
maced. He loathed toadstools. 
Poisonous unnatural things! He 
always had. In his children’s 
books he had always avoided 
them, insisting that they must 
never be associated with the 
Little People. Only with the 
Uglies. 

They were big here, in the 
deepest of the forest. There 
were a lot of them, small ones, 
enormous pous poking their le- 

us pin an up out of the 
hiak mold. He blinked around 
him, noticing how they seemed 
to form. grotesque chains and 
pattems. He gasped when he 
saw one fully three feet high, its 
aay head reddish brown like 
dried blood. 


He wanted to turn back but 
some morbid fascination drew 
him on toward a deep circular 
hollow. It was here that the 
toadstools formed a perfect ring 
around an open spot that was 
curiously empty of vegetation of 
any kind. A dead place at the 
bottom of the hollow. 

As he step into it Adam 
gave a start. There was an odd 
sucking sensation just at his feet, 
as if something wanted to pull 
him down under the ground. He 
blinked up. There was light 
playing about his head, but a 
peculiar kind of light. He saw 


no opening in the trees, not a 
crack, and when he squinted 
his eyes in bewilderment it 
seemed that the light was a 
blue-green phosphorescence out 
of millions and millions of tiny 
spores dancing in a spiral over 

e dead spot. Adam got dizzy 
from watching them whirling 
and whirling in a kind of silent 
crescendo. A sickish aroma came 
from them or from the mold 
under his feet. The giddy taran- 
tella of the spores, the ring of 
toadstools, Jie cruel silence, all 
filled him with a feverish terror. 
But he couldn't move. He just 
stood there, swaying a little. 

Odd thoughts invaded his 
mind, unclean Pannish thoughts. 
He found himself breathing in 
with a fierce joy, breathing in 
the dancing tiery sores He 
laughed. A surge of desire and 
power swept over him. 

Some lingering vestige of the 
old timid Adam Monfred filter- 
ed through, shrieking for him to 
leave this unholy place. He 
sobbed deep in his throat. Clos- 
ing his eyes made it possible to 
try; he leaped, fell in an awk- 
ward sprawl outside the ring 
with his face crushing against 
an enormous, moist, cold toad- 
stool. He scrambled to his feet 
and fled. 


FOR A WEEK Adam shun- 
ned the forest as he shunned 
death. He kept to the cottage, 
immersing himself mind and soul 
in his work. But for some rea- 
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n seemed to go right. 
simplest d tive sen- 
wrote turned out warp- 
ed and redolent with sardonic 
. came 

the odd notion he was being 


Fg 


constantly followed, shadow 
A lurk: 


t there was somebod 


his behavior than ever and final- 
ly she gave notice that she was- 
nt coming back any more. lt 
was a long way for her to come, 
anyway, and she was sick and 
tired of it. Her arthritis was be- 
ginning to bother her again. She 


was a 

Adam blinked at her vaguely, 
uninterested and rather glad to 
be rid of her. A crafty smile 
crossed his thin lips as he watch- 
ee scurry away down the 


path. 

He was troubled by strange 
dreams. Always there was a 
man standing de his bed, a 
tall ascetic man with hollow 
cheeks and eyes that burned like 
green flames. The man didn’t 
utter a but there was a 
command in that ious look. 
Finally Adam knew. During the 
full moon Adam dreamed he got 


up from his bed and stumbled . 


out and through the forest to the 


hollow. The toadstools all glow- 


ed and flecks of shining mold 
made a path for him, lighting his 
way. As he moved ino the d 
lace where the es were 
cing, he ripped off his 
clothes. He wanted the spinning 
bits of light to touch every part 
of his body. The odor that aad 
been merely unpleasant during 
the day was nauseating now, but 
after while it was as if he took 
pleasure in it. 


He awoke in his own bed. It 
was morning. a ee ge A a 

u t stench in the air, t 
ae te from himself. His legs 
ached, his whole body ached, 
and when he looked down at his 
feet, he saw that they were 
scratched and criss-crossed, 
black with forest mold. 

Now it became a ritual, the 
trip to the dark hollow, the bath 
in the dancing spores. He began 
to bring back toadstools and 
transplant them around the cot- 
tage where it was shady. Some 
he planted inside, tossing out 
the geranium pots Mrs. Grum- 
mett had brought. They were 
so beautiful, with their graceful 
white stalks and jaunty red 

uff-heads. By night ai d filled 
be cottage with an enchanting 
spectral brilliance. But every 
morning Adam would cover 
them up tenderly from the pen- 
etration of the sun's garish rays. 

One day, accidentally, he ran 
across the wizard’s manuscript. 
It was lying in a comer where 
he had tossed it. He opened it 
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idly on the section about the ne- 
cromancer's life. 


“My name is Thomas Oliver 
Sark. I was born at 283 Aylsber- 
ry Street in Salem, Massachu- 
setts in the year 1659. I saw my 
mother hanged as a witch when 
I was three. I recall how I gur- 
gled and smiled to see... 

Adam-chuckled, then frowned 
as he tossed She ag of eos 
papers into the open hearth fi 
watching the Aita of flame 
gay on it and shrivel it into 

lack ashes. That the manuscript 
had ever been written at all, in 
a vain-glorious bragging spirit, 
was a mistake. Better it was 
gone now. The knowledge in it 
could never be used against him, 
now. 


EDITH SPNINEY was not 
too surprised not hearin 
Adam after that first effusion 
and after that a few brief notes. 
Writers, especially the Adam 
Monfred variety, were apt to be- 
come so abso: in their work 
that nothing but the need for 
another advance in royalties 
could draw them out of their 
cocoons. Still, time was wasting 
and Miss Spinney was anxious 
to get the book into the hands 
of the printers. 

Over her lunch tray one after- 
noon her glance was taken by 
an article in the paper she in- 
variably allowed herself, an ar- 
ticle t pulled her eyebrows 
ino a frowning line. 


WITCH CULT ACTIVE IN 
SALEM AGAIN AFTER 
THEEE HUNDRED YEARS? 


it asked provocatively. Its tone 
was generally humorous but 
there were portions that were 
most serious. It seemed that se- 
veral children had disappeared 
from the villages in the Trawich 
River area. An eight-year-old 
pcre eg ene ip ge dare 
ing erran e night tem- 
ber 29th, full moon. There were 
others. Oldsters recalled tales 
they had been told as children, 
down from their grand- 
puaa and the feature writer 
the paper took thetime to 
interview some of them. 


There was one old man by 
name Claus Corbey, who blurt- 
ed outright that an evil men- 
ace lurked over the county. 
People had glimpsed a strange- 
g rege g Creature in the 

alleys or hovering behind 
trees near the towns. The inter- 
viewer hinted that this Creature 
might have come out of a bottle 
at the taverns. Old Claus said, 
vehemently, “Nay, man. The 
Thing uses the blood and cer- 
tain organs of the little ones to 
keep himself alive. And for sac- 
rifices to them he serves.” 

Miss Spinney tossed the pa- 
per aside impatiently, but then, 
when she tried to get back to 
ber busy afternoon duties she 
found it impossible to concen- 
trate. Nervous, fretful, not her- 
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self. An hour’s bungling and 
staring out at the skyscra 
and she gave up. It might have 

the article, or not hearing 
from Adam, or intuition. But 
she decided, she must do some- 
thing about it, and now. 

She got up briskly. “I'm go- 
ing to drive up to Salem to see 
Adam,” she told her ar 
“But your appointments!” 
“Put them off” 


“Phone him that TIl stop by 
on my way.” 
ere was an hour delay with 
the temperamental artist, then 
she found herself tooling her 
convertible into the Holland 
Tunnel, 


A SMOKY BLUE haze hung 
over the cro fields along 
the Hudson; the sky was a 
blue above; Edith Spinney curl- 
ed vag La herse tog e im- 
pulse that sent her speeding 
along the turn to Massachu- 
setts,- when she had all that 
work to do at the office. The 
Salem book was not going to be 
a big seller, obviously; other 
things were a hundred times 
more times important. 

Cool evening darkened the 
sky to gun-metal by the time 
she reached the crossroads 
where the river wound north, a 
chilling wind shivered the wil- 
lows at the slag-gray river's 
edge. The stream gurgled old 


secrets to itself on its turgid, 
winding way; nighthawks veer- 
ed about, cutti the silence 
with their eerie plaints. 

Miss Spinney paused a mo- 
ment to consider all of this and 
herself with frowning disapprov- 
al. There was an aura here, a 


sense of ent, that she didn’t 
like at all. It was most disturb- 
ing; Miss Spinney was not a 


ciful woman and the whole 
eane a bordered on the ab- 


s 

She gave the wheel a savage 
twist, backed, poked. ahead a- 
phi the very edge of the 

that hemmed in both 

sides of the little rutted road 
Adam had described in that first 
effusion, and finally set the pro- 
testing wheels of the dark con- 
vertible gg down that 
dirt fork. Yes. ere was the 
outcropping of rock on the hil- 
lock, and an oe eee of the 
wheel took her bouncing into 
the clearing of the darling little 
cottage. 

Scowling, she braked the car 
as close as possible to the flag- 

ed weedy path to the front 
oor, and sat squinting throu 
her glasses at Adam Monfred's 
pride and joy. Lord! This could- 
nt be! Surely this wasn’t the 
fairy-tale cot in the forest which 
Adam had found so enchaning. 
Where were the roses, the trim 
hedges? 
i low building Was : no 

enis. in the fading 

Edi oripa with toadstools. 
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Ugh! Was she mistaken or did 
the toadstoois themselves put 
out most of tnat sickiy pnosper- 
ous glow’ Miss Spinney tuad 
never seen, nor imagimed such 
toadstoois as these. ‘Lrue, she 
was a city-bred woman, but was 
this naturai? Big bloated things 
with heads that looked smeary 
with dry blood. Not oniy gro- 
tesque, unreal, but inimical. 

She gathered herself togeth- 
er and stepped out of the car. 
Appearances meant nothing. 
Adam had been busy — no time 
for gardening chores. Some pe- 
culiarity of the soil had promot- 
ed these uninviting growths. She 
would go in and reassure her- 
self that the book was going a- 
head as well as could be ex- 
pected, then back to New York. 
Tonight. Tomorrow was a busy 
day; she would not admit to her- 
self how all this repelled her. It 
was all Miss Spinney could do 
to move one foot ahead of the 
other toward the cottage door, 
avoiding the unwholesome-look- 
ing, fungi. 

here was no answer to her 
bold knock. 

“Adam?” she called. Her voice 
was more shrill than usual. 
“Adam, are you in there?” 

No answer. 

The door pushed open under 
her gloved hand and she stepped 
in. An intense, unpleasant odor 
struck her, made her cough. The 
room was musty but more than 
just that. 

“Needs a good airing.” 


Miss Spinney stepped across 
the room brıskiy and flung 
open tne doupie windows a- 
ove the ciuctered sınk. She 
looxed down at the mess of 
dishes, distending her nostriis at 
the teathery covering ot slimy 
mold tnat lay over the plates 
and cups and pots in a puos- 
pherescent patina. 

She must stop staring down 
at them; she tound a kerosene 
lamp and lit it. Her hand shook 
a little. 

Lord! That mold! It was all 
over the walls, the furniture — 
everything. The wavering light 
of tne lamp as she heid it up, 
showed the cottage to be basic- 
ally one large room that served 
as both kitchen and lor, with 
a small bedroom off the rear 
wall, And everywhere was mold 
with pots and coffee cans an 
wooden boxes of toadstools set 
about. Adam Monfred must 
have a fungi psychosis of some 


kind. 

Noticing that the glass-base 
lamp had mold on it, as well, 
Miss Spinney set it down hasti- 
ly. She looked down at the 
Ppa pee smudge on her 

k gloves with strong distaste. 

“Adam?” 

A glance in the disshevelled 
bedroom and the little lean-to 
storage shed told her this im- 
pulsive trip of hers was useless. 
From the look of it, nobody 
had lived in the cottage for 
weeks. She was on the point of 
striding out to make inquiry in 
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Salem as to Adam’s present 
whereabouts when she heard a 
slow furtive step outside, and 
the door creaked slowly open. 


EDITH SPINNEY was not a 
timid woman, not at all, but 
just at this point a mordant fear, 
ike a spider, skittered along the 
nape of her neck. Her spine 
tingled from it. But there was 
nothing she could do now ex- 
cept stand her ground. She 
nai her feet firmly against 

e wood loor and waited. 

A hunched-up ball of a figure 
ae in the open doorway. 

at you, Adam?” 
Taa closed the door behind 


“Miss Spinney! What a plea- 
sant surprise!” 

When he moved a few steps 
closer to the lamp, she squinted 
to study his face. He seemed dif- 
ferent. His dumpy waddling 
figure moved with a new swag- 
ger, and there was a sly glint in 
those eyes. 

“I came to find out how you 
are getting along, and maybe 
take part of your work back for 
editing.” 

“Oh?” 

“I haven't heard from you in 
ee h 1 th gaped 
e thin oval mouth ga 

in an odd smile. 

“Nice of you to be concerned, 
dear lady. I take it that 
were worried. But you n't 
have been. I’ve never been more 
— ebullient in my lifel” 


“Fine. Fine, Adam.” 

That glint. And the incongru- 
ous new self-aplomb. Miss Spin- 
ney drew in her breath sharply. 
Well, he did look healthy. Plump 
as a butterball. A reddish glow 
had replaced the scholarly pe 
lor of his face as she remember- 
ed it, and the autumn sun seem- 
ed to have burnt his bald spot 
as well. She was oddly reminded 
of something but what escaped 
her just for the moment. 

“How is the book coming, by 
the way?” 

“Book?” He shrugged. “Oh, 
yes. Very well.” He weaved to- 
ward the cupboard, chuckling. 
“Won't you have some SAIE a 
ment. À op of tea, perhaps?” 

ace thank you, am 4 

iss Spinney gave her head a 
little E a to put her mind back 
in its normal brisk track. “T'll 
just be running along. I popped 
in on my way down from Bos- 
ton. When you have something 
for me, send it down by regis- 
tered mail, will you, Adam?” 

She tucked in the lie about 
Boston because she felt a little 
foolish. Surely ese wild 
thoughts that crept into her 
mind were only her imagination. 
Adam was perfectly all right. A 
terrible housekeeper, but so 
most bachelors were. After all, 
she had only met him once. 
What did she really know a- 
bout him? He'd wanted the job 
and had thought the cringing 
Uriah Heep manner was the 
best way to get it. 
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She took his soft hand in hers 
brietiy and wenc quickly out and 
back to her car. 

‘Turning tne ignition key she 
noticed how the smudge on her 
glove, where she haa touched 
Adam's bare hand, shone with 
that swamp-fire giow. Sne frown- 
ed and surugged, glancing out. 
The sky was nearly dark now; 
over the ring of dark trees a pale 
lop-sided moon was rising. All 
the toadstools stood out biuish- 
green fired, like ner glove. Look- 
ing at them, she shuddered with- 
out knowing she did. 


ADAM STOOD there in the 
doorway, watching. “How do 
you like my garden, Miss Spin- 
ney?” 

He moved down the pathway, 
his outstretched hands on both 
sides caressing the tops of the 
monstrous ungi. 

Her earlier fear gripped her 
again. She pushed down the de- 
sire to panic. There was some- 
thing unclean, inhuman, about 
the whole scene, as if a diaboli- 
cal force had taken possession 
of this little house. She must get 
away! 

She twisted the key hard. 
Nothing happened. She twisted 
it again, again. The engine did 
not turn. Nothing. 

She thought Adam chuckled. 

“You mustn't leave so soon, 
Miss Spinney.” His voice was a 
wheedling, mocking laugh. “You 
told me that you enjoyed the 
unusual, didn’t youP But it had 


to be authentic, you said. Stay 
here a while, Miss Spinney. I'll 
show you sometning very unusu- 
a autnentic, Very autnen- 
ticl” 

She tried the key again, 
tramping the accelerator in a 
sudden convuision of panic. 
Notung happened. 

“I'm afraid tne car won't start 
until I let it,” Adam said biandiy. 

“You tampered witn the en 
gine!” 

“Nothing so crude, dear lady. 
I mereiy made use of one of 
the words at my disposal. Words 
are magic tnings. Wouldnit you 
say that, Miss Spinney? You 
probabiy have said it, one time 
or another, since you deal in 


w 

She stared with whitened lips. 
“You aren't going to let me 
leave. .... Ever.” 

Adam shrugged. 

“It all depends, dear lady. 
Suppose you come on back in 
the house to await the diversion 
l promised you. The night air 
is getting chilly. Youre shiver- 
ing.” 


Miss Spinney tried with all 
her might, but something over 
which she had no control what- 
soever compelled her to follow 
him stiffly back to the lamplit 
parlor of the cottage. Facing his 
sardonic little smiel, an adrena- 


lin-burst of anger overcame 
loathing and terror. 
“You wouldn't dare touch 


mel” 
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“I have no desire to touch 
you, dear lady. I had rather 
thought of making use of you, 
later on. Yes. You could be quite 


“Useful?” 

Her mind whipped to thoughts 
of the vanished children. Blood 
and certain organs to keep them 
alive. Sacrifices to them they 
serve. Fear panne. her by the 
throat, so that she moved back 
from him as far away as she 
could get. Her glance went to 
the closed door but no matter 
how much she tried, her muscles 
refused to act. Across the room. 
That was as far as he would let 


go. 
She pushed out a quivering 

breath, “You — you aren't Adam 

Monfred! Who are your” 


HIS TITTER froze the mar- 
row epee ey bones. roi 
Spinney gu or oxygen while 
her haad reeled. She must not 
faint] She must not faint! 

There was something, some- 
thing she had read. If she could 
only remember. She must re- 
member! She must! 

Be it known to all who would 
delve into forbidden things. . . 
knowledge and the spoken word 
. . . banish they from .. . his 
truthful name . . . history... 

e word of origin,” she 
gasped. 

e plump face twisted into a 
raging mask. Was that a flash of 
fear in his eyes 


“You can’t know!”. 


“I do know! I know words, 
too. I know the words that will 
send you back where you came 
from — Thomas Oliver Sarkf’ 

The doughy mask of a face 
went white and seemed to 
shrink. Hate leaped out of the 
creature’s eyes, like a thing. 
“How — how do you know?” 

“The book. Your own book!” 

“But I burned it!” he scream- 
ed. “I burned it in the fire, and 
= notes, tqol” 

dith Spinney knew she must 
not falter now, or she was lost. 
She thought of those children, 
She must remember every word! 
In harsh words that pushed out 
from deep in her throat she told 
him. His father’s name and his 
mother’s name. His birthplace. 
His wild searchings after terrible 
secrets. How, in his studies, he 
had found the way and used his 
knowledge to probe even deep- 
er into the chasms of time and 
space. How he had lost his po- 
sition in the London school for 
attempting to steal a rare boo 
Evil concourses with others as 
wicked as himself. How, fleeing 
from the witch-hunters, he per- 
formed monstrous rites in the 
dark pene to the forest, re- 
signin imself to temporary 
death Ë wil the time was right 
so alia ca using the forest it- 
self .. 

Adam Monfred’s body began 
to change hideously. He fell on 
the floor, threshing, begging for 
help from those he had called 
forth and served. 
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= ... he strained. “How 

“How did I find out? I told 
you I hadn't had time to read 
the whole manuscript. But there 
was a copy, I had a copy typed 
out for Maynard Doro to use in 
making the illustrations. I told 
you I like things to be authen- 
tic. And I stopped by Doro’s to 
see his first sketches on my way 
here, and while I was there I 
skimmed over his copy. Thank 
God!” 

She closed her eyes for a mo- 
ment to choke down revulsion, 
then she moved unsteadily back 
ino the storage room where 
she'd seen a hig kerosene can 
stoppered with a potato. She 
took the potato out of the 
spout, and sprinkled the ker- 
osene over the diving room, let- 
ting the empty can fall from her 
nerveless fingers with a clank. 
Then she went outside with the 
lighted lamp. 
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She said a word, hurled the 
lamp back in, and ran for the 
car. 


Her horm-rimmed glasses mir- 
rored the blaze, as the littie cot- 
tage went up in a blast of anti- 
septic fire. Fierce joy filled her 


as she watched the greedy 
tongues of fire lick across the 
toadstools. 


Now the engine sttarted up 
easily, 
When Edith reached the high- 
way along the river, her unnat- 
ural calm sloughed away; she 
jammed down the accelerator 
with all her might. Somehow 
she must contrive to forget. 
Somehow, her tilting mind ad- 
jured, she must stop remember- 
ing how Adam’s stretched skin 
had burst open when she said 
the Word — burst open to scat- 
ter hell-dust spores clear across 
the floor of that demon-haunted 
cottage. 
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Care oda 


by Muabrove Bierce 


(author of The Death of Halpin Ernai, A Psychological Ship- 


> 


etet. 


This vignette from the collection, Can Such Things Be, 


seems to have been one 


For there be divers sorts of deoth— 
some wherein the body remaineth; and 
in some it vanisheth quite away with 
the spirit. This commonly occurreth 
only in solitude (such is God's will) 
and, nane seeing the wA, we mr the 
man is tost, or gone on o oumey 
—which indeed he omy biir some- 
times it hoth happened in sight of 


of the 
Chambers’ The King in Yellow. 


o 
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sources for the references in 


many, as abundant testimony showeth. 
In one kind of death the spirit also 
dieth, ond this it hath been known 
to do while yet the body was in vigor 
for mony years. etimes, as is 
veritably attested, it dieth with the 
body, but after a season is raised up 
again in that place where the body 
did decay. 
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PONDERING THESE words 
of Hali (whom God rest) and 
questioning their full meaning, 
as one who, having an intima- 
tion, yet doubts if there be not 
something behind, other than 
that which he has discerned, I 
noted not whither I had strayed 
until a sudden chill wind strik- 
ing my face revived in me a 
sense of my surroundings. I ob- 
served with astonishment that 
everything seemed unfamiliar. 
On every side of me stretched 
a bleak and desolate expanse of 
plain, covered with a tall over- 
growth of sere grass which 
rustled and whistled in the au- 
tumn wind with heaven knows 
what mysterious and disquieting 
suggestion. Protruded at long in- 
tervals above it, stood strangely 
shaped and  somber-colored 
rocks, which seemed to have an 
understanding with one another 
and to exchange looks of un- 
comfortable significance, as if 
they had reared their heads to 
watch the issue of some unfore- 
seen event. A few blasted trees 
here and there appeared as 
leaders in this malevolent con- 
spiracy of silent expectation. 


The day, I thought, must be 
far advanced, thou the sun 
was invisible; and although 
sensible that the air was raw 
and chill my consciousness of 
that fact was rather mental than 
paysia — I had no feeling of 

iscomfort. Over all the dismal 
landscape a canopy of low, lead- 


colored clouds hung like a visi- 
ble curse. In all this there were 
a menace and a portent — a 
hint of evil, an intimation of 
doom. Bird, beast, or insect 
there was none. The wind sighed 
in the bare branches of the 
dead trees and the gray grass 
bent to whisper its dread secret 
to the keha a no other sound 
nor motion broke the awful re- 
pose of that dismal place. 

I observed in the herbage a 
number of weather-worn stones, 
evidently ` sha with tools. 
They were broken, covered with 
moss and half sunken in the 
earth. Some lay prostrate, some 
leaned at various angles, none 
was vertical. They were obvi- 
ously headstones of graves, 
though the graves themselves 
no longer existed as either 
mounds or depressions; the 

ears had leveled all. Scattered 
ere and there, more massive 
blocks showed where some pom- 
pous tomb or ambitious monu- 
ment had once flung its feeble 
defiance or oblivion. So old 
seemed these relics, these ves- 
ma of vanity and memorials of 
affection and piety, so battered 
and worn and stained — so ne- 
glected, deserted, forgotten the 
place, that I could not help 
thinking myself the discoverer 
of the “enlace of a pre- 
historic race of men whose very 
name was long extinct. 


Filled with these reflection, 
I was for some time, heedless of 
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the sequence of my own ex- 
periences, but soon I thought, 
‘How came I hither?” A mo- 
ment’s reflection seemed to 
make this all clear and explain 
at the same time, though in a 
disquieting way, the singular 
character with which my fancy 
had invested all that I saw or 
heard. I was ill. I remembered 
now that I had been prostrated 
by a sudden fever, and that my 
family had told me that in my 
periods of delirium I had con- 
stantly cried out for liberty and 
air, and had been held in bed 
to prevent my esca out-of- 
doors. Now I had eluded the 
vigilance of my attendants and 
had wandered hither to — to 
where? I could not conjecture. 
Clearly I was at a considerable 
distance from the city where I 
dwelt — the ancient and famous 
oy of Carcosa. 

o signs of human life were 
anywhere visible nor audi- 
ble; no rising smoke, no 
watchdog’s bark, no lowing of 
cattle, no shouts of children at 

lay — nothing but that dismal 
urial-place, with its air of mys- 
tery and dread, due to my own 
disordered brain. Was I not be- 
coming again delirious, there 
beyond human aid? Was it not 
indeed all an illusion of my 
madness? I called aloud the 
names of my wives and sons, 
reached out my hands in search 
of theirs, even as I walked a- 
mong the crumbling stones and 
in the withered grass. 


A noise behind me caused me 
to turn about. A wild animal — 
a lynx — was approaching. The 
thought came to me: If I break 
down here in the desert — if 
the fever return and I fail, this 
beast will be at my throat. I 
sprang toward it, shouting. It 
trotted tranquilly by within a 
hand's breadth of me and dis- 
pear behind a rock, 

moment later a man’s head 
appeared to rise out of the 
Sige a short distance away. 

e was ascending the farther 
slope of a low hill whose crest 
was hardly to be distinguished 
from the general level. His 
whole figure soon came into 
view against the background of 
gra cloud. He was half naked, 

alf clad in skins. His hair was 
unkempt, his beard long and 
ragg . In one hand he carried 
a bow and arrow; the other held 
a blazing torch with a long trail 
of black smoke. He walked 
slowly and with caution, as if 
he feared falling into some op- 
en grave concealed by the tall 
grass. This strange apparition 
surprised but did not alarm, and 
taking such a course as to in- 
tercept him with the familiar 
salutation, “God keep you.” 

He gave no heed, nor did he 
arrest his pace. 

“Good stranger,” I continued, 
“I am ill and lost. Direct me, I 
beseech you, to Carcosa.” 

The man broke into a barbar- 
ous chant in an unknown 
tongue, passing on and away. 
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An owl on the branch of a 
decayed tree hooted dismally 
and was answered by another 
in the distance. Looking upward, 
I saw through a sudden rift in 
the clouds Aldebaran and the 
Hyades! In all this there was a 
hint of mam — the lynx, the 
man with the torch, the owl. Yet 
I saw — I saw even the stars in 
absence of darkness. I saw, but 
was apparently not seen nor 
heard. Under what awful spell 
did I exist. 

I seated myself at the root of 
a great tree, seriously to consid- 
er what it were best to do. That 
I was mad I could no longer 
doubt, yet recognized a ground 
of doubt in the conviction. Of 
fever I had no trace. I had, 
withal, a sense of exhilaration 
and vigor altogether unknown 
to me — a feeling of mental and 
physical exaltation. My senses 
seemed all alert; I could feel 
the air as a ponderous substance; 
I could hear the silence. 

A great root of the giant tree 
against whose trunk I leaned as 
I sat held inclosed in its grasp 
a slab of stone, a part of which 

rotruded into a recess formed 

y another root. The stone was 
thus partly protected from the 
weather, though greatly decom- 
posed. Its edges were worn 
round, its corners eaten away, 
its surface deeply furrowed and 
sealed. Glittering particles of 


mica were visible in the earth 
about it — vestiges of its decom- 
position. This stone had appar- 
ently marked the grave out of 
which the tree had sprung ages 
ago. The tree’s exacting roots 
had robbed the grave and made 
the stone a prisoner. 

A sudden wind pushed some 
dry leaves and wits from the 
uppermost face of the stone; I 
saw the low relief letters of an 
inscription and bent to read it. 
God in Heaven! my name in 
full! — the date of my birth! — 
the date of my death 

A level shaft of light illumi- 
nated the whole side of the tree 
as I sprang to my feet in terror. 

e sun was rising in the rosy 
east. I stood between the tree 
and his broad red disk — no 
shadow darkened the trunk! 


A chorus of howling wolves 
saluted the dawn. I saw them 
sitting on their haunches, singly 
and in groups, on the summits 
of irregular mounds and tumuli 
filling a half of my desert pros- 
pect and extending to the hori- 
zon. And then I knew that these 
were the ruins of the ancient 
and famous city of Carcosa. 


Such are the facts imparted 
to the medium Bayrolles bv the 
spirit Hoseib Alar Robardin. 
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Coming Next Issue 


I did, however, chance upon something of unusual interest, in the oldest 
of the heavy volumes. It was an account of a very ancient feud. The names 
mentioned were those of Sir Godfrey Ramsey (the date was in the century 
before the French Revolution) and Sir Richard Ravenal. The account gave 
mention of several brutal killings and disappearances, the majority of these 
executed by the House of Ravenal. The cause of the feud was not divulged. 

The hatred between the two families, however, had come to an end with 
the death of Sir Richard Ravenal, who was, to quote the withered page 
before me, “an artist of unusual genius. In the year previous to his death, 
having formed a truce with the House of Ramsey, he did present to Sir Godfrey 
Ramsey one or two paintings of great value, executed himself, as a token 
of eternal friendship. These paintings have been carefully preserved.” 

I sought faithfully for an account of the life of this same Sir Godfrey. 
Eventually I found it, and read the following: 

“Twelve years after the Houses of Ramsey and Ravenal had formed the 
pact of peace, Sir Godfrey was suddenly stricken with an incomprehensible 
terror which led to complete madness. He did call his son, Sir James, to him 
and say the follawing words: “A curse has descended upon the House of Ramsey. 
It is a curse of hororr, of torment. It is intended to make gibbering idiots of 
the men who bear the honored name of Ramsey. For this reason I command 
you to an oath of silence. The curse has taken possession of me, and I shall 
die. When you are of age, , too, will be stricken by the spectre. Swear to 
me that you will not reveal the nature of the curse, lest your sons and their 
sons after them live in mortal fear.’ 

“This oath was written into parchment and preserved. On the second 
day following its execution, Sir Godfrey was found lying in the upper galleries. 


What was the Doom that lured the men of Ramsey to madness 
and death in 


THE GHOUL GALLERY 
by HUGH B. CAVE 
and, among many other items, we hope to offer you 


THE ROOM OF LILIES 
SHADOWS by Robert A. W.- Lowndes 


by Arthur J. Burks 


An utterly strange story of First U. S. publication of a 
endless seeking. story that you have requested. 


Che Monster- God 
OF Mamurth 


by Cdeuad HMawmtlian 


OUT OF THE desert night 
he came to us, stumbling into 
our little circle of firelight and 
collapsing at once. Mitchell and 
I sprang to our feet with start- 
led exclamations, for men who 
travel alone and on foot are a 
strange sight in the deserts of 
North Africa. 


For the first few minutes that 
we worked over him, I thought 
he would die at once, but grad- 
ually we brought him back to 
consciousness. While Mitchell 
held a cup of water to his crack- 
ed lips, I looked him over and 
saw that he was too far gone 
to live much longer. His clothes 
were in rags, and his hands and 
knees literally flayed, from 
crawling over the sands, I 
judged. So when he motioned 
feebly for more water, I gave 


it to him, knowing that in any 
case his time was short. Soon he 
could talk, in a dead, croaking 
voice. 

“I’m alone,” he told us, in 
answer to our first question; 
“no more out there to look for. 
What are you two — traders? I 
thought so. No, I’m an arche- 
ologist. A digeer-up of the past.” 
His voice broke for a moment. 
“It’s not always good to dig up 
dead secrets. There are some 
things the past should be al- 
lowed to hide? ” 

He caught the look that pass- 
ed between Mitchell and me. 

“No, I'm not mad.” he said. 
“You will hear, TIl tell you the 
whole thing. But listen to me, 
you two,” and in his earnestness 
he raised himself to a sitting 
position, “keep out of Igidi De- 
sert. Remember that I told you 
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Some time in 1925, Farnsworth Wright, editor of Wemo 
TALES, received a praetor from a young man named Edmond 


Hamilton, a story entitled Beyond the Unseen Wall. He did not 
feel that it was quite right in its original form, and retumed it 
with what he hoped was a friendly and encouraging letter! A 
later, he received the tale again, reworked, and re-titled 
he Monster-God of Mamurth; and this time he accepted it, run- 
ning it in the August 1926 issue. Meanwhile, proof that his ef- 
forts had indeed Dassi encouraging was with him, for readers 
of WT found a three-part serial (Across Space) by Edmond 
Hamilton starting in the next issue, and, what Hamilton has al- 
ways regarded as one of his favorites, The Metal Giants, in the 
December issue. By the time that The Comet Doom, Hamilton's 
first story to appear in a regular science fiction magazine, was 
published in the January 1928 issue of Amazinc Storrs, the 
author already had a wide reputation for thrilling and wonder- 
fully imaginative “weird-scientifie” stories, such as The Atomic 
Conquerors, Evolution Island, The Moon Menace, etc. 


If you were to ask who first wrote of alien beings and hu- 
mans co-operating against a common enemy without prejudice 
against each other, most science fiction fans would name the 
late Edward Elmer Smith, Ph.D., and cite Galactal Patrol, which 
first ran in 1937/38; some would mention the earlier Space- 
hounds of IPC, which ran in 1931. Both would be wrong; it was 
Edmond Hamilton who first projected an interstellar federation 
of worlds, inhabited by all manner of weird and non-human 
creatures, who co-operated without form-prejudice or bias 
against common dangers and enemies. The first story of this 
series was The Star-Stealers, which appeared ip WEIRD TALE 
February 1929. Although his alien creatures, and his intricately- 
worked out civilizations and histories for them, showed seeming- 
ly endless ingenuity, Hamilton’s piot and story-lines tended to 
all into such routine that by 1931 the long-standing science fic- 
tion readers were beginning to make unkind comparisons, dub 
him “One Plot” and “World-Saver” Hamilton, and count the 
exclamation points. (A fault, this last, tue — but, really, why 
couldn’t editors edit in those days?) Yet, it was in 1932 that 
one of his best, and a forerunner of quality science fiction, stories 
was published, A Conquest of Two Worlds. (Wonner STORES, 
February 1932.) 


Now, of course, he is rightfully praised for a number of 
fine short stories and novels, in collaboration with his wife, 
Leigh Brackett Hamilton, and the oy tales are forgotten. Well, 
Dearly forgotten — there are some, like the present writer, who 
still find that they stilt hold their magic, despite the ubiquitous 
exclamation points and nearly-identical plots. 
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that. I had a warning, too, but 
I disregarded it. And I went 
into hell — into hell! But there, 
I will tell you from the begin- 


a 

fy name — that doesn’t mat- 
ter now. I left Mogador more 
than a year ago — 1923 — and 
came through the foothills of 
the Atlas ranges, striking out 
into the desert in hopes of find- 
ing some of the Senis prsy 
ruins North African deserts 
are known to hold. 

“I spent months in the search, 
traveling among the squalid 
Arab villages, now near an 
oasis and now far into the black, 
untracked desert. And as I went 
farther into that savage country, 
I found more and more of the 
ruins I sought, crumbled rem- 
nants of temples and fortresses, 
relics, almost destroyed, of the 
age when Carthage meant em- 
pire and ruled all of North 
Africa from her walled city. And 
then, on ‘the side of a massive 
block of stone, I found that 
which turned me toward Igidi. 

“It was an inscription in the 
garbled Phenician of the traders 
of Carthage, short enough so 
that I remembered it and can 
repeat it word for word. It 
read, literally, as follows: 


Merchants, go not into the city of 
Mamurth, which lies beyond the 
mountain pass. For I, San-Drabat of 
Carthage, entering the city with four 
companions in the month of Esch- 
moun, to trade, on the third night of 
our stay came priests and seized my 


fellows, I escaping by hiding. My 
companions they sacrificed to the evil 
god of the city, who has dwelt there 
Eom the beginning of time, and for 
whom the wise men of Mamurth have 
built a great temple the like of which 
is not on e: elsewhere, where the 
people of Mamurth worship their god. 
escaped from the city and set this 
waming here that ers may not 
Sam, ee steps to Mamurth and to 
eath. 


“Perhaps you can imagine the 
effect that inscription had on 
me. It was the last trace of a 
city unknown to the memory of 
men, a last floating spar of a 
civilization sunken in the sea 
of time. That there could have 
been such a city at all seemed 
to me quite probable. What do 
we know of Carthage even, but 
a few names? No city, no civili- 
zation was ever so completely 
blotted off the earth as Car- 
thage, when Roman Scipio 
ground its temples and palaces 
into the very duust, and plowed 
up the ground with salt, and 
the eagles of conquering Rome 
flew across a desert where a me- 
g had been. 

t was on the outskirts of 
one of those wretched little 
Arab villages that I had found 
the block and its inscription, 
and I tried to find someone in 
the village to accompany me, 
but none would do so. I could 
plainly see the mountain pass, 
a mere crack between towering 
blue cliffs. In reality, it was 
miles and miles away, but the 
deceptive optical qualities of 
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the desert light made it seem 
very near. My maps_ placed 
that mountain range all ei 
as a lower branch of the A 
and the expanse behind the 
mountain was marked as ‘Igidi 
Desert’, but that was all I 
from them. All that I could 
reckon on as certain was that 
it was desert that lay on the 
other side of the pass, and I 
must carry enough supplies to 
meet it. 

“But the Arabs knew more! 
Though I offered what must 
have been fabulous riches to 
those poor devils, not one would 
come with me when I let them 
know what place I was heading 
for. None had ever been there, 
they would not even ride far 
into the desert in that direction; 
but all had definite ideas of the 
place beyond the mountains as 
a nest of devils, a haunt of evil 


Jinns. 
“Knowing how firmly super- 
stition is implanted in their 


kind, I tried no longer to per- 
suade them, and started alone, 
with two scrawny camels car- 
rying my water and supplies. 
So for three days I forged a- 
cross the desert under a broil- 
ing sun, and on the morning of 
the fourth, I reached the pass. 


IT WAS ONLY a narrow crev- 
ice to begin with, and preat 
boulders were strewn so thick- 
ly on its floor that it was a long, 
hard job getting through. And 
the cliffs on each side towered 


to such a height that the space 
between was a place of shadows 
and whispers and semi-dark- 
ness. It was late in the after- 
noon when I finally came 
through, and for a moment I 
stood motionless; for from that 
side of the pass the desert slop- 
ed down into a vast basin, and 
at the basin’s center, perhaps 
two miles from where I stood, 

eamed the white ruins of 

amurth. - 

“I remember that I was very 
calm as I covered the two miles 


-between myself and the ruins. 


I had taken the existence of the 
city as a fact, so much so that 
if the ruins had not been there 
I should have been vastly more 
rised than at finding them. 
rom the pass I had seen on- 
ly a tangled mass of white frag- 
ments, but as I drew nearer, 
some of these bagin to take 
outline as crumbling blocks, 
and walls, and columns. The 
sand had drifted, too, and the 
ruins were completely buried in 
some sections, while nearly all 
were half covered. 
“And then it was that I made 
a curious discovery. I had 
stopped to examine the material 
of the ruins, a smooth, veinless 
stone, much like an artificial 
marble or a superfine concrete. 
And while I looked about me, 
intent on this, I noticed that on 
almost every shaft and block, on 
broken cornice and column, was 
carved the same symbol — if it 
was a symbol. It was a rough 
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picture, much like an octopus, 
with a round, almost shapeless 
body, and several long tentacles 
or arms branching out from the 
body, not supple and boneless, 
like those of an octopus, but 
seemingly stiff and jointed, like 
a spiders legs. In fact, the 
thing might have been intended 
to represent a spider, I thought, 
though some of the details were 
wrong. I speculated for a mo- 
ment on the profusion of these 
creatures carved on the ruins all 
around me, then gave it up as 
an enigma that was unsolvable. 

“And the riddle of the city 
about me seemed unsolvable, 
also. What could I find in this 
half-buried mass of stone frag- 
ments to throw light on the 
past? I could not even super- 
ficially explore the place. for 
the scantiness of my supplies 
and water would not permit a 
lone stav. It was with a dis- 
couraged heart that T went hack 
to the camels and. leading them 
to an open spot in the ruins, 
made mv camn for the night. 
And when night had fallen. and 
I sat beside mv little fire. the 
vast, hronding silence of this 
place of death was awful. There 
were no laughing human voices, 
or cries of animals. or even cries 
of hirds or insects. There was 
nothing but the darkness and 
silence that crowded around 
me. flawed down unon me. beat 
sullenly against the «lowing 
snears of light my little fire 
threw out. 


AS I SAT THERE musing, 
I was startled by a slight sound 
behind me. I turned to see its 
cause, and then stiffened. As 
I have mentioned, the space 
directly around my camp was 
clear sand, smoothed level by 
the winds. Well, as I stared at 
that flat expanse of sand, a hole 
several inches across suddenly 
appeared in its surface. yards 
from where I stood, but clear- 
ly visible in the firelight. 

“There was nothing whatever 
to be seen there, not even a 
shadow, but there it was, one 
moment the level surface of the 
sand, the next moment a hole 
appearing in it, accompanied 
by a soft, crunching sound. As 
I stood gazing at it in wonder, 
that sound was repeated, and 
simultaneously another hole ap- 
peared in the sand’s surface, 
five or six feet nearer to me 
than the other. 

“When I saw that, ice-tinped 
arrows of fear seemed to shoot 
through me, and then, vielding 
to a mad impulse. I snatched a 
blazing piece of fuel from the 
fire and hurled it, a comet of 
red flame, at the place where 
the holes had apneared. There 
was a slieht sound of scunving 
and shnfffling, and I felt that 
whatever thing had made those 
marks had retreated. if a livine 
thine had made them at all. 
What it had heen. T conld not 
imagine. for there had heen ab- 
solntely nothing in sight. one 
track and then another appear- 
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ing magically in the clear sand, 
if inde they were really 


tracks at all. 
of the thin 


“The myste 
haunted me. Even in sleep 


found no rest, for evil dreams 
seemed to flow into my brain 
from the dead city around me. 
All the dusty sins of ages past, 
in the forgotten place, seemed 
to be focused on me in the 
dreams I had. Strange shapes 
walked through them, unearth- 
ly as the spawn of a distant star, 
half seen and vanishing again. 

“It was little enough sleep I 
got that night, but when the 
sun finally came, with its first 
golden rays my fears and op- 
pressions dropped from me like 
a cloak. No wonder the early 
peoples were sun-worshippers! 

“And with my renewed 
strength and courage, a new 
thought struck me. In the in- 
scription I have quoted to you, 
that long-dead merchant-adven- 
turer had mentioned the great 
temple of the city and dwelt on 
its grandeur. Where, then, were 
‘its ruins? I wondered. I decided 
that what time I had would be 
better spent in investigating the 
ruins of this temple, which 
should be prominent, if that an- 
cient Carthaginian had been 
correct as to its size. 


“I ASCENDED a near-by 
hillock and looked about me in 
all directions, and though I 
could not perceive any vast 
pile of ruins that might have 


been the temple’s, I did see for 
the first time, far away, two 
great figures of stone that stood 
out black against the rosy flame 
of the sunrise. It was a discov- 
ery that filled me with excite- 
ment, and I broke camp at once, 
starting in the direction of those 
two shapes. 

“They were on the very edge 
of the farther side of the city, 
and it was noon before I final- 
ly stood before them. And now 
I saw clearly their nature: two 
great, sitting figures, carved of 

lack stone, all of fifty feet in 

height, and almost that far a- 
part, facing both toward the 
city and toward me. They were 
of human shape and dressed in 
a queer scaled armor but the 
faces I can not describe for 
they were unhuman. The fea- 
tures were human, well-pro- 
portioned, even, but the face, 
the expression, suggested no 
kinship whatever with human- 
ity as we know it. Were Sey 
carved from life? I wond ‘ 
If so, it must have been a 
strange sort of people who had 
lived in this city and set up 
these two statues, 

“And now I tore my gaze a- 
way from them, and looked a- 
round. On each side of those 
shapes, the remains of what 
must once have been a mighty 
wall branched out, a long pile 
of crumbling ruins. But there 
had been no wall between the 
statues, that being evidently the 
gateway through the barrier. I 
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wondered why the two guardi- 
ans of the gate had survived, 
apparently entirely unharmed, 
while the wall and the city be- 
hind me had fallen into ruins. 
They were of a different mater- 
ial, I could see; but what was 
that material? 

“And now I noticed for the 
first time the long avenue that 
began on the other side of the 
statues and stretched away into 
the desert for a half-mile or 
more. The sides of this avenue 
were two rows of smaller stone 
figures that ran in parallel lines 
away from the two colossi. So 
I aite down Mur avenue, 
passing between the two great 
shapes that stood at its head. 
And as I went between them, 
I noticed for the first time, the 
inscription graven on the inner 
side of each. 


“On the pedestal of each fig- 
ure, four or five feet from the 
ground, was a raised tablet of 
the same material, perhaps a 
yard square, and covered with 
strange symbols — characters, 
no doubt, of a lost language, 
undecipherable, at least to me, 
One symbol, though, that was 
especially prominent in the in- 
scription, was not new to me. 
It was the carven picture of 
the spider, or octopus, which I 
have mentioned that I had 
ound everywhere on the ruins 
of the city. And here it was 
scattered thickly among the 


symbols that made up the in- 


scription. The tablet on the oth- 
er statue was a replica of the 
first, and I could learn no more 
from it. So I started down the 
avenue, turning over in my mind 
the riddle of that omnipresent 
symbol, and then forgetting it, 
as I observed the things about 


me. 

“That long street was like 
the avenue of sphinxes at Kar- 
nak, down which Pharach swung 
in his litter, borne to his temple 
on tne necks of men. But the 
statues that made up its sides 
were not sphinx-shaped. They 
were carved in strange forms, 
shapes of animals unknown to 
us, as far removed from any- 
thing we can imagine as: the 
beasts of another world. I can 
not describe them, any more 
than you could describe a dra- 
gon to a man who had been 

lind all his life. Yet they were 
of evil, reptilian shapes; they 
tore at my nerves as I looked at 
them. 


“DOWN BETWEEN the two 
rows of them I went, until I 
came to the end of the avenue. 
Standing there between the last 
two figures, I could see noth- 
ing before me but the yellow 
sands of the desert, as far as the 
eye could reach. I was puzzled. 
What had been the object of all 
the pains that had been taken, 
the wall, the two great statues, 
and this long avenue, if it but 
led into the desert? 

“Gradually I began to see that 
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there was something queer a- 
bout the part of the desert that 
lay directly before me. It was 
flat. For an area, seemingly 
round in shape, that must have 
covered several acres, the sur- 
face of the desert seemed ab- 
solutely level. It was as thou 
the sands within that great cir- 
cle had been packed down with 
tremendous force, leaving not 
even the littlest ridge of dune 
on its surface. Beyond this flat 
area, and all around it, the de- 
sert was broken up by small 
hills and valleys, and traversed 
by whirling sand-clouds, but 
nothing stirred on the flat sur- 
face of the circle. 

“Interested at once, I strode 
forward to the edge of the cir- 
cle only a few yards away. I 
had just reached that edge 
when an invisible hand seemed 
to strike me a great blow on the 
face and chest, knocking me 
backward in the sand. 

“It was minutes before I ad- 
vanced again, but I did advance, 
for all my curiosity was now a- 
roused, I crawled toward the 
circle’s edge, holding my pistol 
before me, pushing slowly for- 
ward. 

“When the automatic in my 
outstretched hand reached the 
line of the circle, it struck a- 
gainst the side of a wall, but 
no wall or anything else was to 
be seen. Reaching out my hand, 
I touched the same hard bar- 
rier, and in a moment I was on 
my feet 


“For I knew now that it was 
solid matter I had run into, not 
force. When I thrust out my 
hands, the edge of the circle 
was as far as they would go, 
for there they met a smooth 
wall, totally invisible, yet at the 
same time quite material. And 
the phenomenon was one which 
even I could partly understand. 
Somehow, in the dead past, the 
scientists of the city behind me, 
the ‘wise men’ mentioned in 
the inscription, had discovered 
the secret of making solid mat- 
ter invisible, and had applied 
it to the work that I was now 
examining. Such a thing was 
far from impossible. Even our 
own scientists can make matter 

artly invisible, with the X-ray. 

vidently these people had 
known the whole process, a se- 
cret that had been lost in the 
succeeding ages, like the secret 
of hard gold, and malleable 
glass, and others that we find 
mentioned in ancient writings. 
Yet I wondered how they had 
done this, so that, ages after 
those who had built the thing 
were wind-driven dust, it re- 
mained as invisible as ever. 


“I STOOD BACK and threw 
pebbles into the air, toward the 
circle. No matter how high I 
threw them, when they reached 
the line of the circle’s edge they 
rebounded with a clicking 
sound; so I knew that the wall 
must tower to a great height 
above me. I was on fire to get 
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inside the ‘wall, and examine 
the place from the inside, but 
how to do it? There must be 
an entrance, but where? And I 
suddenly remembered the two 

ardian statues at the head of 

e great avenue, with their 
carven tablets, and wondered 
what connection they had with 
this place. 

“Suddenly the strangeness of 
the whole thing struck me like 
a blow. The great, unseen wall 
before me, the circle of sand, 
flat and unchanging, and myself 
standing there and wondering, 
wondering. A voice from out 
the dead city behind me seemed 
to sound in my heart, bidding 
me to turn and flee, to get a- 
way. I remembered the warning 
of the inscription, “Go not to 
Mamurth.”’ And as I thought of 
the inscription, I had no doubt 
that this was the great temple 
described by San-Drabat. Sure- 
ly he was right: the like of it 
was not on earth elsewhere. 

“But I would not go, I could 
not go, until I had examined 
the wall from the inside. Calm- 
ly reasoning the matter, I de- 
cided that the logical place for 
the gateway through the wall 
would be at the end of the 
avenue, so that those who came 
down the street could pass di- 
rectly through the wall. And 
my reasoning was good, for it 
was at that spot that I found 
the entrance: an opening in the 
barrier, several yards wide, and 
running higher than I could 


reach, how high I had no means 
of telling. 


“I FELT MY way through 
the gate, and stepped at once 
upon a floor of hard material, 
not as smooth as the wall’s sur- 
face, but equally invisible. In- 
side the entrance lay a corridor 
of equal width, leading into the 
center of the circle, and I felt 
my way forward 

“I must have made a strange 
picture, had there been any 
there to observe it. For while I 
knew, that al] around me were 
the towering, invisible walls, 
and I knew not what else, yet 
all my eyes could see was the 
great flat circle of sand beneath 
me, carpeted with the afternoon 
sunshine. Only, I seemed to be 
walking a foot above the ground, 
in thin air. That was the thick- 
ness of the floor beneath me, 
and it was the weight of this 
great floor, I knew, that held 
the circle of sand under it for- 
ever flat and unchanging. 

“I walked slowly down the 
passageway, with hands out- 
stretched ake me, and had 

‘one but a short distance when 

brought up against another 
smooth wall that lay directly 
across the corridor, seemingly 
making it a blind alley. But I 
was not discouraged now, for 
I knew that there must be a 
door somewhere, and began to 
feel around me in search of it. 


“I FOUND the door. In grop- 
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ing about the sides of the cor- 
ridor my hands encountered a 
smoothly rounded knob set in 
the wall, and as I laid my hand 
on this, the door opened. There 
was a sighing, as of a little wind, 
and when I again felt my way 
forward, the wall that had lain 
across the passageway was gone, 
and I was free to go forward. 
But I dared not go ig = at 
once. I went back to the knob 
on the wall, and found that no 
amount of pressing or twisting 
of it would close the door that 
had opened. Some subtle me- 
chanism within the knob had 
operated, that needed only a 
touch of the hand to work it, 
and the whole end of the cor- 
ee had moved out of ae y 
sliding up in grooves, think, 
like a Ba A though of this 
I am not sure. 

“But the door was safely op- 
ened, and I passed through it. 
Moving about, like a blind man 
in a strange place, I found that 
I was in a vast inner court, the 
walls of which sloped away in 
a great curve. When I discover- 
ed this, I came back to the spot 
where the corridor opened into 
the court, and then walked 
straight out into the court itself. 

“It was steps that I encoun- 
tered: the first broad steps of 
what was evidently a staircase 
of titanic proportions. And I 
went up, slowly, carefully, feel- 
ing before me every foot of the 
way. It was only the feel of the 
stairease under me that gave 


reality to it, for as far as I could 
see, I was simply climbing u 
into empty space. It was reed 
beyond telling. 

Up and up I went, until I 
was all of a hundred feet above 
the ground, and then the stair- 
case narrowed, the sides drew 
together. A few more steps, and 
I came out on a flat floor again, 
which, after some groping a- 
‘bout I found to be a broad land- 
ing with high railed edges. I 
crawled across this landing on 
hands and knees and then struck 
against another wall and in it, 
another door. I went through 
this too, still crawling, and 
though everything about me 
was still invisible, I sensed that 
I was no longer in the open 
air, but in a preat room. 

“I stopped short, and then, 
as I crouched on the floor, I 
felt a sudden prescience of evil, 
entity that was native here. 
Nothing I could see, or hear, 
but strong upon my brain beat 
the thought of something infi- 
nitely ancient, infinitely evil, 
of some malignant, menacing 
that was a part of this place. 
Was it a consciousness, I won- 
der, of the horror that had filled 
the place in ages long dead? 
Whatever caused it, I could go 
no farther in the face of the 
terror that possessed me; so I 
drew back and walked to the 
edge of the landing, leaning 
over its high, invisible railing 
and surveving the scene below. 

“The setting sun hung like a 
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great ball of red-hot iron in the 
western sky, and in its luurid 
rays the two great statues cast 
long shadows on the yellow 
sands. Not far away, my two 
camels, hobbled, moved restless- 
ly about. To all appearances I 
was standing on thin air, a hun- 
dred feet or more above the 
ground, but in my mind's eye 
I had a picture of the great 
courts and corridors below me, 
through which I had felt my 
Way. 

As I mused there in the red 
light, it was clear to me that 
this was the great temple of 
the city. What a sight it must 
have been, in the time of the 
city’s lifel I could imagine the 
long procession of priests and 
people, in somber and gorgeous 
robes, coming out from the city, 
between the great statues and 
down the long avenue, dragging 
with them, perhaps, an unhappy 
prisoner to sacrifice to their god 
in this, his temple. 


“THE SUN was now dipping 
beneath the horizon, and I turn- 
to. go, but before ever I 
moved, I became rigid and my 
heart seemed to stand still. For 
on the farther edge of the clear 
stretch of sand that lay beneath 
the temple and the city, a hole 
suddenly appeared in the sand, 
springing into being on the de- 
sert’s face exactly like the one 
I had seen at my campfire the 
night before. I watched, as fas- 
cinated as by the eyes of a 


snake. And before my eyes, 
another and another appeared, 
not in a straight line, but in a 
zigzag fashion. Two such holes 
would be punched down on one 
side, then two more on the oth- 
er side, then one in the middle, 
making a series of tracks, per- 
haps two yards in width from 
side to side, and advancin 
pg toward the temple an 
myself. And I could see nothing! 
“It was like — the comparison 
suddenly struck me — like the 
tracks a many-legged insect 
might make in the sand, only 
magnified to unheard-of propor- 
tions. And with that thought, 
the truth rushed on me, for I 
remembered the spider carved 
on the ruins and on the statues, 
and I knew now what it had 
signified to the dwellers in the 
city. What was it the inscrip- 
tion had said? ‘The evil god of 
the city, who has been there 
from the beginning of time.’ And 
as I saw those tracks advancing 
toward me, I knew that the 
city’s ancient evil god still dwelt 
here, and that I was in his tem- 
ple, alone and unarmed. 
“What ae, oroas might 
there not have been in the dawn 
of time? And this one, this gi- 
gantic monster in a spider’s form 
—had not those who built the 
city found it here when they 
came, and, in awe, taken it as 
the city’s god, and built for it 
the mighty temple in which I 
now stood? And they, who had 
the wisdom and art to make 
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this vast fane invisible, not to 
be seen by human eyes, had 
they done the same to their god, 
and made of him almost a true 
god, invisible, powerful, undy- 
ing? Undying! Almost it must 
have been, to survive the ages 
as it had done. Yet I knew that 
even some kinds of parrots live 
for centuries, and. what could I 
know of this monstrous relic of 
dead ages? And when the city 
died and crumbled, and the vic- 
tims were no longer brought to 
its lair in the temple, did it not 
live, as I thought, by ranging 
the desert? No wonder the Arabs 
had feared the country in this 
direction! It would be death for 
anything that came even with- 
in view of such a horror, that 
could clutch and spring and 
chase, and yet remain always 
unseen. And was it death for 
me? 

“Such were some of the 
nig aor that pounded through 
my brain, as I watched death 
ge with those steadil 
advancing tracks in the sand. 
And now the paralysis of terror 
that had pooped me was brok- 
en, and I ran down the great 
staircase, and into the court. I 
could think of no place in that 
preat hall where I might hide. 
Imagine hiding in a place where 
all is invisible! But I must go 
some piece, and finally I dashed 
past the foot of the great stair- 
case until I reached a wall di- 
noy under the landing on 
which I had stood, and against 


this I crouched, praying that the 
ed Big shadows of dusk 
might hide me from the gaze of 
the creature whose lair this was. 


“I KNEW instantly when the 
thing entered the gate through 
which I too had come. Pad, pad, 
pad — that was the soft, cush- 


ioned sound of its passage. I 
heard the feet stop for a mo- 
ment by the opened door at the 


end of the corridor. Perhaps it 
was in surprise that the door 
was open, I thought, for how 
could I know how great or little 
intelligence lay in that unseen 
creature's brain? Then pad, pad 
— across the court it came, and 
I heard the soft sound of its 
passing as it ascended the stair- 
case. Had I not been afraid to 
breathe, I would have almost 
screamed with relief. 

“Yet still fear held me, and I 
remained crouched against the 
wall while the thing went up 
the great stairs. Imagine that 
scene! All around me was abso- 
lutely nothing visible, a 
but the great flat circle of san 
that lay a foot below me; yet I 
saw the place with my mind's 
eye, and knew of the walls and 
courts that lay about me, and 
the thing above me, in fear of 
which I was crouching there in 
the gathering darkness. 

e sound of feet above me 
had ceased, and I judged that 
the thing had gone into the great 
room above, which I had feared 
to enter. Now, if ever, was the 
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time to make my escape in the 
darkness; so I rose, with infinite 
carefulness, and softly walked 
across the court to the door 
that led into the corridor. But 
when I had walked only half 
of the distance, as I thought, I 
crashed squarely into another 
invisible wall across my path, 
and fell backward, the metal 
handle of the sheath-knife at 
my belt striking the flooring with 
a loud clang. God help me, I 
had misjudged the position of 
the door, and had walked 
straight into the wall, instead! 


“I lay there, motionless, with 
cold fear flooding every part of 
my being. Then, pad, pad — the 
soft steps of the thing across the 
landing, and then silence for a 
moment. Could it see me from 
the landing? I wondered. Could 
it? For a moment, hope warmed 
me, as no sound came, but the 
next instant I knew that death 
had me by the throat, for pad, 
pad — down the stairs it came. 

“With that sound my last ves- 
tige of self-control fled and I 
scrambled to mv feet and made 
another mad dash in the di- 
rection of the door. Crash! — 
into another wall I went. and 
rose to my feet trembling. There 
was no sound of footsteps now, 
and as auietly as I could, I 
walked into the great court still 
farther, as I thought, for all my 
ideas of direction were hope- 
lessly confused. God, what -a 
weird game it was we played 


there on that darkened circle of 
sand! 

“No sound whatever came 
from the thing that hunted me, 
and my hope flickered up again. 
And with a dreadful irony, it 
was at that exact moment that 
I walked straight into the thing. 
My outstretched hand touched 
and grasped what must have 
been one of its limbs, thick and 
cold and hairy, which was in- 
stantly torn from my grasp and 
then seized me again, while an- 
other and another clutched me 
also. The thing had stood quite 
still, leaving me to walk direct- 
Iy into its grasp — the drama of 
the spider and the fly! 

“A moment only it held me, 
for that cold grasp filled me with 
such deep, shuddering abhor- 
rence that I wrenched myself 
lose and fled madly across the 
court, stumbling again on the 
first step of the great staircase. 
I raced up the stairs, and even 
as I ran I heard the thing in 
pursuit. 


“UP I WENT, and across the 
landing, and grasped the edge 
of the railing, for I meant to 
throw myself down from there, 
to a clean death on the floor be- 
low. But under my hands, the 
top of the railing moved. one 
of the great blocks that evident- 
ly made up its top was loosened 
and rocked toward me. In a 
flash I grasped the great block 
and staggered across the land- 
ing with it in my arms, to the 
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head of the staircase. Two men 
could hardly have lifted it, I 
think, yet I did more, in a sud- 
den access of mad strength; for 
as I heard go monster comin 
swiftly up the great stairs, 
raed the block, invisible as 
ever, above my head, and sent 
it crashing down the staircase 
upon the place where I thought 
the thing was at that moment. 
“For an instant after the crash 
there was silence, and then a 
low humming sound began, that 
waxed into a loud droning. And 
at the same time, at a spot half- 
day down the staircase where 
the block had crashed, a thin, 
purple liquid seemed to well 
out of the empty air, giving form 
to a few of the invisible steps as 
it flowed over them, and out- 
lining, too, the block I had 
thrown, and a Fas hairy limb 
that lay crushed beneath it, and 
from which the fluid that was 
the monster's blood was oozing. 
I had not killed the thing, but 
had chained it down with the 
block that held it prisoner. 
“There was a thrashing sound 
on the staircase, and the purple 
stream ran more freely, and by 
the outline of its splashes, I saw, 
dimly, the monstrous god that 
had been known in Mamurth in 
ages past. Itewas like a giant spi- 
der, with angled limbs that were 
ards long, and a hairy, repel- 
ent body. Even as I stood there, 
I wondered that the thing, in- 
visible as it was, was yet visible 
by the life-blood in it, when that 


blood was spilled. Yet so it was, 
nor can I even suggest a rea- 
son. But one glimpse I got of its 
half-visible ag ml ed out- 
line, and then ugging the far- 
ther side of the stairs, I de- 
scended. When I passed the 
thing, the intolerable odor of a 
crushed insect almost smothered 
me, and the monster itself made 
frantic efforts to loosen itself 
and spring at me. But it could 
not, and I gt safely down, shud- 
dering and hardly able to walk. 

“Straight across the great court 
I went, and ran shakily through 
the corridor, and down the long 
avenue, and out between the 
two great statues. The moon- 
light shone on them, and the 
tablets of inscriptions stood out 
clearly on the sides of the stat- 
ues, with their strange symbols 
and carved spider forms. But I 
knew now what their message 
was! 

“It was well that my camels 
had wandered into the nuins, 
for such was the fear that struck 
through me that I would never 
have returned for them had th 
lingered by the invisible wall. 
All that night I rode to the 
north, and when moming came 
I did not stop, but still gune 
north. And as I went through 
the mountain pass, one camel 
stumbled and fell, and in falling 
burst open all my water supplies 
that were lashed on its back. 

“No water at all was left, but 
I still held north, killing the 
other camel by my constant 
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speed, and then staggered on, 
afoot. On hands and knees I 
crawled forward, when my legs 
gave out, always north, away 
from that temple of evil and 
its evil god. And tonight, I had 
been crawling, how many miles 
I do not know, ahd I saw your 
fire. And that is all.” 


HE LAY BACK exhausted, 
and Mitchell and I lonked at 
each other’s faces in the fire- 
light. Then, rising, Mitchell 
strode to the edge of our camp 
and looked for.a long time at 
the moonlit desert, which lay 
toward the south. What his 
thoughts were, I do not know. 
I was nursing my own, as I 
watched the man who lay be- 
side our fire. 

It was early the next morn- 
ing that he died. muttering about 
great walls around him. We 
wrapped his hodv securely, and 
bearing it with us held our way 
across the desert. 

In Algiers we cabled to the 
friends whose address we found 
in his monevhelt, and arranred 
to shin the body to them. for 
such had been his only renuest. 
Later they wrote that he had 
heen buried in the little church- 


ard of the New England vil- 

ge that had been his childhood 
home. I do not think that his 
sleep there will be troubled by 
dreams of that place of evil 
from which he fied. I pray that 
it will not. 


Often and often have Mitch- 
ell and I discussed the thing, 
over lonely campfires and in 
the inns of the seaport towns. 
Did he kill the invisible mon- 
ster he spoke of, and is it lying 
now. a withered remnant, under 
the block on the great staircase? 
Or did it gnaw its way loose; 
does it still roam the desert and 
make its lair in the vast, ancient 
temple, as unseen as itself? 

Or, different still, was the man 
simply crazed by the heat and 
thirst of the desert, and his tale 
but the product of a maddened 
mind? I do not think that this 
is so. I think that he told truth, 
yet I do not know. Nor shall I 
ever know, for never, Mitchell 
and I have decided, shall we be 
the ones to venture into the 
place of hell on earth where that 
ancient god of evil may still be 
living, amid the invisible courts 
om towers, beyond the unseen 
wall. 


De es Se ee CSCS SS 


Je Tso Written... 


Mr. Reginald Smith of 1509 N. Mar- 
Les, Santa Ana, California, 92706, has 
sent us a very handsome letter-size 
mimeographed pamphlet of 41 pages, 
entitled Weinap Tates in the Thirties, 
which is offered for sale at the very 
reasonable price of 25¢. The cover is 
a reproduction of Brundage’s more or 
less symbolic illustration for The Vam- 


pire Master (October 1933), and 
while I do not agree that this was 
the weirdest cover Brundage did for 


WT (generally, her covers weren't 
particularly weird — but then neither 
were most of the others on 
however, I'd select her illustration fo 
The People of the Black Circle, Sep- 
tember 1934, or Incense of Abomina- 
tion, March 1938, as more nearly 
weird than this one), it,is still one 
of her more satisfactory offerings. As 
a reminiscence, the pamphlet is very 


enjoyable, gh I am somewhat less 
impre some of the critical 
comments. 


Smith is certainly correct in noting 
that The Eyrie was no place to go for 
literary criticism, with a few rare 
exceptions, and his comment to the 
effect that some of the recent personal 
criticisms of Lovecraft tell more about 
the critics than they do about HPL; 
and, again, he rightly notes the Rev. 
Henry $. Whitehead’s literary worth 
and the clay feet on manv another 
idol of the era. However, Whitehead 
was greatly appreciated by WT's read- 
er. Now, if such favorites of the 
time as Seabury Quinn and Aucust 
Derleth were as bad as Smith makes 
them out to be, how is one to account 
for the same readers annreciating 
Clark Ashton Smith and Whitehead, 
if -thev were as a as he makes 
them out to be? It would have been 
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of more interest to have tried to as- 
certain not just the flaws in writers 
such as Quinn, Derleth, Howard, etc., 
who hardly conceived of themselves 
as faultless, but just what re was 
about them that made them so popu- 
lar despite their shortcomings, = 
ticularly the first two, since ie jae 
give a bit of insi on Howard, 
though little more than others have. 

I was fascinated enough his se- 
lection of the favorites to make my 
own svo going through the 1930 
issues of and noting the authors 
of the stories which were voted “best” 
in the various issues. Wright's system 


of scoring was not too a one, 
and he did not always list the top 
three stories — if one was apparently 
far in the lead, that was all that was 


mentioned — but Wright's reports are 
all we have to go on, since the pub- 
lished letters represent a considerably 
smaller fraction of the readership. Giv- 
ing the author of the best-liked story 
in each issue 3 points, the second 2, 
and the third 1, the highest score any 
author could obtain in any one year 
would be 36 points (less than 36 in 
1931, when there were only 9 issues, 
and in 1936 and 1939 en there 
were only 11.), The score comes out 
like this: 1980 — Quinn (18), all de 
Grandin stories: 1931 Lovecraf 


' t 
(9): 1932 — Smith (11); 1933 — 
Howard (15), the year when an 
really got going: 1934 — Howard 
(11), and C. L. Moore racked un 10; 
]a35 — Paul Ernst (11): 1986 — 
Howard (11). and Robert Bloch re- 
ceived 10: 1987 — Oninn/Lovecrakt 
tied with 6- 1938 — Ouinn (15): and 
1939 Oninn (6). most of the 
stories in these last years not 
de Grandin tales. 

On the overall score for the 30's, 
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Scabury Quinn has a substantial lead! 
(78); Robert E. Howard (65); Clark 
Ashton Smith (37); then H. P. Love- 
craft ties with C. L. Moore for 30, 
and Robert Bloch ties with Edmond 
Hamilton for 22; Donald Wandrei 
has 12, and E. Hoffmann Price, Paul 
Emst, and David H. Keller all tie 
with 11. Keller's showing is particu- 
Jarly good, since he had only ten 
stories in WT during the 30's, fewer 
than any of the others named. (I gave- 
3 points only to a serial no matter 
how many separate installments came 
ai first place, so long as one of them 
did. } 

Eut I trust you will not be put 
aside by my exceptions. If you are a 
devotee of the old Wetrp TALES, you 
will want a copy of Reginald Smith's 
pamphlet. 

CHaRLES Hipiey writes from New 
York City, “I guess that it’s been over 
twenty years since I read The Blind 
Spot, and mine isn’t the most reten- 
tive of memories, but surely Knight's 
evaluation of Austin Hall would not 
include Almost Immortal, certainly 
the best of the Summer issue’s en- 
tries, and the best in the last few as 
well, Outside of its own merit as a 
yarn, it has the added distinction of 
acting as a valuable “present” coun- 
terbalance to the meretricious and 
wulgar kind of penny-dreadful writing 
exemplified by Scotten’s Thing in the 
House — I don’t give it a rating since 
it doesn't belong in the magazine. 

“With rather creepy coincidence I 
had read (just the evening before) in 
an old 1930 Wemp Tares I'd just ob- 
tained, another Robert E. Howard 
tale with another Brill as protagonist 
— possibly a younger brother — en- 
titled The Horror From the Mound. 
Talk about your spine-chillers! Your 
current mongol-rama was OK, I guess, 
and its mysterious lineage was fun, 
but I think of it only as the salad 
between such courses as Keller's su- 
perb Heredity and thee Hall. 

“I don’t own Life Everlasting and 


I'm not sure what's in it — possibly 
more selections for MOH?" 


Howard seemed to like the name 
“Brill” as he used it a number of 
times — not in each instance as the 
lead. Congratulations upon finding a 
copy of the May 1932 Weirp TALES, 
a good issue which featured Clark 
Ashton Smith's Vaults of Yoh-Vom- 
bis, Hugh B. Cave's Brotherhood of 
Blood, an_ installment of Seabury 
Quinn's only serial in WT, The Det- 
ifs Bride, Edmond Hamilton's The 
Terror Planet, and a better-than-usu- 
al Arlton Eadie tale, The Nameless 
Mummy, in addition to the Howard 
story and others, WT readers on the 
whole did not care for The Horror 
from the Mound at the time, since 
the author paid little or no attention 
to the rules of vampirology as laid 
down by Bram Stoker in. Dracula. 
My own feeling is that while this 
was not top-level Howard, it was not 
anywhere near so bad as the pub- 
lished reader-reaction indicated. 

The volume, Life Everlasting, con- 
tains, in addition to the title novel: 
The Boneless Horror, Unto Us a Child 
is Born, No More Tomorrows, The 
Thing in the Cellar, The Dead Wom- 
an, Heredity, The Face in the Mir- 
ror, The Cerebral Library, A Piece of 
Linoleum, and The Thirty and One. 

In relation to the lineage of Valley 
of the Lost, we were all wrong, as 
the letter below shows: 


Just as the Summer issue of MOH 
was being printed, in came a letter 
from GLENN Lorp: “Six boxes of 
Robert E. Howard's papers and files 
were just uncovered me, where 
they had been lost for the past twenty 
years approximately, And, by all the 
gods, The dgmi! of the Lost with an- 
notations by itor Bates is among 
the papers. And it is not the same as 
King of the Lost People, alas for us. 
... The lead character in the oricinal 
“Valley” is named Reynolds, and Bates 
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Have You Missed Any of Our 


Previous 


Issues? 


Many readers have asked us if back issues of MAGAZINE OF 

HORROR are still available. The answer is — yes, for the time 

being, they are; but some issues are not so plentiful as they were. 

While they last, they can all be had for the cover price of 50c 
per copy, postpaid. 


#1, August 1963: The Man With 
a Thousand Legs, Frank Belknap 
Long; A Thing of Beauty, Wallace 
West; The Yellow Sign, Robert W. 
Chambers; The Maze and the Mon- 
ster, Edward D. Hoch; The Death 
of Halpin Frayser, Amborse Bierce; 
Babylon: 70 ML, Donald A. Woll- 
heim: The Inexperienced Ghost, H. 
G. Wells; The Unbeliever, Robert 
Silverberg; Fidel Bassin, W. J. 
Stamper; The Last Dawn, Frank 
Lillie Polock, The Undying Head, 
Mark Fwain. 


#2, November 1963: The Space- 
Eaters, Frank Belknap Long; The 
Faceless Thing. Edward D. Hoch; 
The Red Room, H. G. Wells; Hung- 


Wollheim; The Electric Chair, 
George Waight; vhs me One, 
Jerry] L. Keane; Charmer, 
Archie Binns; Dirina Robert A. 
W. Lowndes; The Strange Ride of 
Morrowbie Jukes, Rudyard Kipling. 


#2, February 1964: The Seeds of 
Death, David H. Keller; The Seek-. 


Burks; Jean Bouchon, S. Baring- 
Gould; The Door, Rachel Cosgrove 
Payes; One Summer Night, Am- 
brose Bierce; Luella Miller, Mary 
Wilkins-Fre-man; They That Walt, 
H. S. W. Ci..uvett; Fhe Repairer of 
Reputat'ons, Robert W. Chambers, 


#4, I ay 1964: Out of print. 


#5, September 1964: Cassius, 
Henry S. Whitehead; Love at First 
Bight, J. L. Miller; Five-Year Con- 
tract, J. Vernon Shea; The House 
of the Worm, Merle Prout, The 
Beantiful Suh, H. G. Wells; A 
Stranger Came to Reap, Stephen 
Dentinger; The Morning the Birds 
Forgot to Sing, Walt Liebscher; 
Bones, Donald A. Wollheim; The 
Ghostly Rental, Henry James. 


#6, November 1964: Caverns of 
Horror, Laurence Manning; Prodi- 
gy, Walt Liebscher; The Mask, Ro- 
bert W. Chambers; The Life-After- 
Death of Mr. Thaddeus Warde, Ro- 
bert Barbour Johnson; The Femi- 
nine Fraction, David Grinnell; Dr. 
Heidegger's Experiment, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; The Pacer, August Der- 
leth; The Moth, H. G. Wells; The 
es to Saturn, Clark Ashton 

ith. 
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was to have blurbed it, “Deep in 
Ghost Cave an old feud is settled’. 
There seems to be quite a bit of un- 
published REH in the boxes, all mixed 
up as it is.” 

Mr. Lord sent us the mss. in ques- 
tion and there is no doubt that this 
is, indeed, the right story this time. 


We hope to offer it to you at a later 
time, but will have to change the 
title, alas. 


Gary Morais writes from Cincin- 
nati, “I am very puea with your 
‘Books’ section and would like very 
much to see it expanded.” 


This will depend upon the books 
we receive for review, and the way 
space is available for reviews. Read- 
ers have indicated that they like the 
departments in MOH but majority 
ies is that they should not be in- 
cluded (or run to much length) when 
so doing would crowd out a story, 
and we concur with this feeling. 


After expressing disapproval of the 
cover, CHESTER Maton Jn. of St. 
Louis adds: “I have two suggestions: 
the first is that you keep science- 
fiction out of MOH — pure out-and- 
out s-F, that is. There is quite a bit 
of s-f which is actual orror in 
meaning and content. e second is 
that you try to use some horror stories 

news writers. ... In a recent is- 
mé pou ran a story called, The Man 
in the Dark. Unless I'm mistaken I 
believe you stated that the story was 

a new author and was his first 
attempt at a horror story. He suc- 
ceeded admirably. . . . This is the 
kind of story that is well worth the 
price of the magazine.” 


Irwin Ross, Ph.D. is not entirely 
a “new” author as he has publisher 
psychological articles for a number of 
years, and we have run a number of 
them in our publication ReaL Lire 
GUIDE TO Sex anD Mannrace; and he 


is, in fact, a contributing editor to 
that magazine. The Man in the Dark 
was, however, the first piece of fic- 
tion we had ever seen from him, 


Jonn ANDERT writes from Walker, 
Minn.: “The cover was attractive but 
I still think that the one with gore 
i from the letters was best; 
but keep on experimenting with dif- 
ferent logotypes.” 


The cover on Issue #13 was very 
controversial, and brought forth many 
strong statements of th approval 
and disapproval. It will yet be a good 
long time before we know whether 
Gray Morrow's very fine painting for 
issue #12 was of substantial benefit 
to us in the sales department. Many 
of you thought that the logo on #15 
was less good than that on #12; we 
agree that the one on #12 was more 
artistic, but it simply could not be 
seen as well as the one on #15. A 
definite majority of those of you who 
have written agree that are to 
be prefe to the dripping-blood 
logo used earlier. 

We consider all new stories sub- 
mitted to us carefully, even though 
we are presently overstocked, but 
the percentage of them we receive 
that show any signs of freshness and 
skill in achieving horror is very very 
small; of course, as you we are 
not restricted to horror tales, but 
would like to use more new ones 
than we do. . . . One difficulty with 
the new writer is that this person 
often shows ability but simply is not 
familiar enough with the field to know 
what has overworked, so that 
what is offered us by a new writer. 
in all sincerity, is often a storv using 
very old themes handled in what has 
become the “usual” manner. There's 
no such thing as perfect originality 
of course! The trick is to tell one of 
the few basic old stories in such a 
manner as to give it a fresh annear- 
ance. If I could tell aspiring authors 
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how to do this I would, but I can't — 
even if I did it myself, I could not 
tell you how I did it in any meaning- 
ful way which would be of help to 
you. 


Geornce Kenesorus of Lewiston, 
Maine, explains his objections to the 
science fiction horor story - thus: “I 
don't think they (the two elements) 
are mutually exclusive as so as they 
are both handled with respect. 
My major objection woul = an eco- 
nomic one. There are half a dozen 
science fiction magazines on the news- 
stands, all well established, whereas 
there are only two that deal even 
partly with horror stories. I fear that 
the competition is too great in the 
science fiction field and you'd stand 
a better haned of saivat | in compe- 
tition with the two magazines in the 
fantasy field.” 


And still they come!’ Boe Ricuerri 
writes from Montclair, Columbia: “At 
this moment I'm quite disturbed over 
the appearance of certain quibblings 
concerning the relationship of Horror 
to Science Fiction. This is absurd, 
and really quite minute. If any . . . 
think that horror is better than SF, or 
that SF is better than horror, they are 
only causing themselves pain where 
there is no need for-any. Actually. SF 
and Horror depend upon each other 
for their sepulchral moods, their av- 
tion scenes, explanations for all phe- 
nomena (which sometimes ruins the 
story) and a plausible way of keeping 
the reader with at least one foot on 
the cround. 

“I'm quite astounded by the spuri- 
ous conjectures that repeatedly arise 
whenever the discussion is resumed. 
The question to ask. really. is where 
Mary Shelley would have been if she 
had said that the monster in her 
Frankenstein was really a familiar and 
not the creation of a brilliant seen- 
tist. If it had not been for Horror. 
Science Fiction would be lest in a 


HAVE YOU MISSED ANY 
OF OUR EARLIER ISSUES? 


#7, January 1965: The Thing 
From — Outside, George Allan 
England; Black Thing at ecg e 
Joseph Payne Brennan; The Sbha- 
dows on the Wall, Mary Wilkins- 
Freeman; The Phantom Farm- 
bouse, Seabury Quinn; The Oblong 
Box, Edgar Allan Poe; A Wary 
With Hids, Ed M. Clinton: The 
Devil of the Marsh, E. B. Marriott- 
Watson; The Shuttered Room, H. 
P. Lovecraft & August Derleth, 


#4, April 1965: The Black saiua, 
William J. Makin; The Hand 
Glory, R. H. D. Barham; The Mead 
risen, David Grinnell; Passeur, Ro- 
bert W. Chambers; The Lady of 
the Velvet Collar, Washington 
Irving; Jack, Reynold Junker: The 
Berglar-Proof Vault, Oliver Tay- 
lor; The Dead Who Walk, 
Cummings. 


#9, Jume 1965: The Night Wire, 
H. F .Arnold; Sacrilege, Wallace 
West; All the Stain of Long De- 
light, Jerome Clark; Skulls in the 
Stars, Robert E. Howard; The Pho- 
graphs, Richard Marsh; The Dis- 
tortion out of Space, Francis Flagg; 
Guarantee Period, William M. Dan- 
ner; Teh Door in the Wall, H. G. 
Wells; The Three Low Masses, Al- 
phonse Daudet; The Whistling 
Eoom, William Hope Hodgson. 
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Don’t Forget! 
Our 15th Issue will be 
dated Spring 1967. 


On sale early in December: 
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HAVE YOU MISSED ANY 
OF OUR EARLIER ISSUES? 


#10, August 1965: The Girl at 
‘s, Pauline Kappel Prilucik; 

The Torture of Hope, Villiers de 
L'Isle-Adam; The Cloth of Mad- 


#11, November 1965: The Emp- 
ty Zoo, Edward D. Hoch; A Psy- 
chological Shipwreck, Ambrose 
Bierce; The Call of teh Mech-Men, 
Laurence Manning; Was It a 
Deeam?, Guy de Maupassant; Un- 
der the Hau Tree, Katherine 
Yates; The Head of Du Bots, Dor- 
othy Norman Cooke; The Dweller 
In Dark Valley, (verse), Robert E. 
Howard; The Devis Fool, Greye 
la Spina. 


#12, Winter 1963/66: The Faco- 
less Ged, Robert :; Master 


oris ef HPL, Muriel E, Eddy; The 
Beast, Henry S. Whitehead. 


#13, Bummer 1966: The Thing fn 
the House, H. F. Scotten; Divine 
Madness, Roger Zelasny; Valley of 
the Lost, Robert E. Howard; Here- 
dity, David H. Keller; Dwelling of 
the Righteous, Anna Hunger; Al- 
most Immortal, Austin Hall. 
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maze of thoughtless theories and ema- 
ciated heroes. But where would Hor- 
ror be if science had not stepped in? 
my ... . still in the Gothic Castle, 
k pe Horace Walpole and A. Rad- 
cliffe 


In the past, we have offered you 
a few science fiction tales with a bi- 
zarre angle; and since you voted in 
large num for a reprint of the 
remaining “Stranger Club” stories by 
Lerencee Manning — even though, as 
we wamed you, the other three are- 
not horror stories — we are offering 
you The Moth Message in this cur- 
rent issue. However, as you will ser 
elsewhere in this issue, it will no long- 
er be necessary to use space in MOH 
in order to bring you the other twa 
tales in the series, and this will be the 
final science fiction story to appear in 
MOH which we would agree is sci- 
ence fiction and not horror at all. 


Georce H. Wetts writes from Riv- 
erhead, New York: “. . . Divine Mad- 
ness, though not the kind of story 1 
expected to find in MOH, was ve 
great and rates high in literary qual- 
ity and in message content... . 

“|. . I rate Heredity high because 
it's the only story that made me afraid 
to turn off the light and try to go to 
sleep. . .” 


The number of you who wrote in 
either to rate or comment at length 
upon the contents of our 13th issue 
was very gratifying, and we trust you 
will realize that the fact a quotation 
did not appear from r letter or 
coupon does not mean that we did not 
read it and make carcful notations of 
what you were saying — physically 
upon our score sheet, mentally in re- 
lation to your wishes for the future. 
Both Divine Madness and Heredity 
were very controversial stories, bring- 
ing forth a considerable number of 
ose votes on each end of the 

e. 
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What Was The 
Secret Of The 
Doctor's “Pets”? 


Why were all the windows in this 
house barred? Why was the door to 
the bedroom allotted to Drs. de Gran- 
din and Trowbridge bolted? What was 
the riddle of a lovely girl's eyes? Why 
did the old man attempt a clumsy 
deception on two physicians about his 
grand-daughter’s condition? What an- 
swer lay in the cellar of 


The House of 
Horror 


by Seabury Quinn 


STARTLING MYSTERY 
STORIES 


Eerie — Unusual — Strange 


If you cannot find the big 
Fall issue on your newsstands, 
send $1.00 for the Ist and 
2nd, or 2nd and 3rd issues to 
Health Knowledge, Inc., 119 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10003. 


And Now We 
Present . . 


FAMOUS 
SCIENCE FICTION 
Tales of Wonder — 
Old and New 
featuring 
THE GIRL IN THE 
GOLDEN ATOM 


the all-time classic by 
Ray Cummings 


THE CITY OF 


SINGING FLAME 
by Clark Ashton Smith 


e 
VOICE OF 
ATLANTIS 
A Stranger Club story by 


Laurence Manning 


HEALTH KNOWLEDGE, Inc. 

119 FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 

Please send me the first issue of 
FAMOUS SCIENCE FICTION as soon 
as it is printed, and the second when 
it is ready, | enclose $1.00. 


CI saara A ee 


Sate A Zip Ma oc 5cnicecnnsecsecevecseyseaene 
(use coupon or facsimile) 
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You can still obtain these issues of 
MAGAZINE OF HORROR. Don't delay! 
It you do not want to mutilate this magazine, make facsimile of 
coupon. 
MAGAZINE OF HORROR, Dept. M14 Please PRINT 
119 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 In Coupon 
Please send me the issues encircled below, @ 50¢ the copy. 
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Reader’s Preference Page 
(there’s more space on the flip side) 


Comment — Suggested stories, piia ete. 











Mail this coupon to MAGAZINE OF HORROR, c/o Health Knowledge, 
Knowledge, Inc, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 
for better still, write us a letter!) 
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Reader's Preference Page 
(there's more space on the flip side) 


Please rate the stories in the order r preference, many 
ser tage Ti are always accep table. If you thought a story was bad 
aher than eae last Be ani put an side pate Aa you thought a 
story was truly qutetand snaar et Teck: place, “o” 

han the next- would be 


LAIR OF THE STAR-SPAWN 

PROOF 

THE VACANT LOT 

COMES NOW THE POWER 

THE MOTH MESSAGE 

THE FRIENDLY DEMON 

DARK HOLLOW 

AN INHABITANT OF CARCOSA 

THE MONSTER-GOD OF MAMURTH 
Did you find the cover attractive? Yes 


“1”.) 








“E MONSTER 


: Rg 3l ftom Outer Space 


q W 

Full of shivers of delight! Imagine the amazement 

and shock of your friends when they hear him talk. $ 
This is a lovable monster for you to command. To 
make him talk, just use the special design instru- 
ment. He bounces on his big feet . . . wobbling, EACH 
teetering, bending in every direction. 





plus 25¢ for 
COLORFUL, ONE-PIECE QUALITY LATEX postage and 
ORDER SEVERAL SETS NOW! GUARANTEED handling 
TO DELIGHT OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 

Dg URE Site eee NEE ESR AT TI T ot TT) ee Ee TPE 1 
j REGENCY MAIL ORDER, Dept. DM | 
| Box 826 Niagara Falls, N.Y. | 
] -Please send me TALKING MONSTERS at $1.00 for each, plus | 
| 25° postage and handling, | 
| In Canada. 1358 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. | 
| Name | 
l Address f 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED | c State | 
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NEW FRONTIERS OF WONDER e 
UNDERSTANDING e ENTERTAINMENT 


All these are yours when 
read EXPLORING THE ÙN- 
KNOWN — the bi-monthly mag- 
azine that inspires you and helps ACME SEFTEMAIR a. 36 


you to understand: EXPLORING THE 


the meaning of life — is there UNKN OWN 
a Hig after —— i can 
strolo uide i — 
psychic’ experiences — ol BERAMAL 
the manifold mysteries of AUTOMATI: a 
ii EDIUMSHIP 
PSYCHISM vs. M 
This stimulating magazine Pic z The Dltereee io hiore Than Jea Words 
be yours to vais 7 every other 
ollo 


” ue M 5 
month at the wing special SAEREORESON THE ENOS 
prices: — 

Instead f th l $2 50 e WHAT ARE MIRACLES? 
ea oO e war la De We Need A Mew Selina 
cost to you, just coal. $2 for Ex- 


PLORING THE UNKNOWN for M 
one year (six issues). Or send RATT. 

$4 for two years (twelve issues). 
(Add 50c for foreign subscrip- 
tions, ) 


© Her Dyote © 


HEALING TODAY 





Use the coupon below, or a 
facsimile, if you do not want to 
mutilate this magazine. 


EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN, Dept. 14H 
HEALTH KNOWLEDGE, INC. 
119 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 


Enclosed is my remittance of $.... for my subscription 
to EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN as follows: 


O 1 year subscription (6 issues) 
O 2 year subscription (12 issues) 


NAME . ie wee Please 


CITY, STATE, ZIP Na. pranonin ED 
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